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LETTER OF LOUISE DE KEROUAILLE. 

I have lately been looking through old family 
apers, among which I found the accompanying 
etter, which is, I presume, a copy of an original. 
It has descended to me with others from my an- 
cestor Dr. Maurice Greene. Several of his family 
were citizens of London, and from about 1610 to 
1725 no fewer than three were serjeants-at-law, 
one of whom became Recorder of London, and 
another Judge of the Sheriffs’ Court. Another 
married a daughter of Philip Jermayne, Esq., who 
was Justice of the Queen’s Bench. I mention 
these particulars because I consider they give strong 
presumptive evidence in favour of my belief that 
there was an original letter, of which the one I send 
is evidently a lawyer's copy. It has been sug- 
age to me by Lord Wolseley, to whom I sent it 
n consequence of having jast read his ‘ Life of 


Marlborough,’ that you might consider it of suffi- 
cient interest to publish. 
I am permitted by his lordship to quote his 


remarks. He says :— 

“ Louise de Keroualle was a and the letters which 
exist in her handwriting in fhe French archives show 
her to have been a woman of no education. She could 
not even write ooyez in her own language, and 
her spelling was the worst I ever have read a specimen 
of. She could neither write nor speak English, so your 


intensely interesting letter must have been a translation 


if not a forgery. It makes her to boaet that she was 
allied to many of the European sovereigns, which is 
utterly untrue ; and except that her obj. ct in writing the 
letter was to induce Monmouth to prevent bis friends in 
Parli t from opposing the king’s unnational policy 
— imagine why she should write such a letter at 
all, 

Remembering history, I do not think the letter 
likely to have been a forgery, particularly, 
knowing what history has recorded of the Leer 
frail Louise. It shows the character of the adven- 
turess, half coaxing, half flattering, but wholly 
threatening. We know that Monmouth was long 
the darling of the bulk of the English people ; we 
also know the duchess, as she admits herself, was 
equally hated, and she no deubt thought if she 
could lure Monmouth to her side her position with 
the king would be most materially strengthened, 
and probably her pocket replenished when the 
next subsidy was received by Charles from Louis 
of France. I think, therefore, Lord Wolseley’s 
first suggestion—that the letter is a translation— 
the more likely to be correct, and I imagine the 
original letter to have been written about from 
1675 to 1678, probably near the latter date, when 
King Charles talked of war with France. 

I have several diaries ranging from 1635 to 1692, 
but not year by year,—the execution of King 
Charles, the Plague and Fire of London, and such 
interesting facts being recorded; and some of 
them in the same handwriting as the letter :— 


“My Lorp Duxg,—I sent Rumball (the Gentle- 
man of my Horse) to your Grace, to lett you know that 
I would be glad to speak with you, but that if you were 
unwilling to come into : Lodgings thinking it might 
do you burt (because att this time I am so hated of the 
people) that then I would meet with you any where elee 
—. but since you are not afiaid to come to mee 

will speake to you freely & I assure your Grace that 
whateuer you may thinke I was not the Person that 
did either presse the K— to take away your Commission 
or send you beyound sea. I would not deny that I did 
not know of it (for then you would not thinke of mee 
az indeed Iam a Woman uery Sincere) Since the K— 
told mee y' as well as euery thing he intends to doe, & 
when he did tell mee of his Resolution, to take away 
your Commission & banish you I must confesse in my 
Judgement I did approue of it for I have thought a 
great while that you did the K—* businesse much hurt 
by Contrivances with ill men, & with my Lord of Stra— 
my Lord of Bed’ my Lord Russell & Mt Mount’: but 
however I would not trust to my owne Judgement, did 
therefore order y* K— to aske the opinion of his Minis- 
ters my Lord of Essex, my Lord Hall’ & my Lord 
Sunderland (all my good frinds & the best Ministers the 
K— euer bad) he told mee it was their aduice to him & 
-~ that put it first in his head, & that they did not 
doubt, but that I would approue & be uery glad of it it 
was a uery great satisfaction to mee to see such great 
& wiee men of my opinion who haue since made it 
to mee how much this might be (if you please for your 
Graces good) for it will make the Duke & mee much 
kinder to you when wee shall see you do not sett yourself 

inst it, nor encourage your frindsin the next ions 


| of Parliam', to medde w™ us, or the succession as they 


did uery foolishly and unmannerly the last time, I doe 
promise you I will be uery kind te you, & had you not 
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all this while, lived uery coldly & uery unkindly with 
mee I would baue made - the greatest man in England 
next to the Duke for 

with y* K— as you may see by what I haue done for 
the Lord of Sun’: whom the K— had neuer a good opinion 
off till I recommended him, you see I haue made my 


am sure I haue some Creditt | 


Lord Hail’ an Earle upon his Application to mee when | 


he had been tenn yeares about it & could not gett itt 
done the K— was pleased to make my Lord of xa 
Comm" for the Treasury a de had designed my 
Lord Arlington for that place) because he hath engaged 
to be industrious in my businesse to find out a Consider- 
able Estate for the Duke of Richmond, the K— hath 
also promised me (& I hope he will keep his word & be 
as just to mee as I baue been to him) that no body that 
comes to Court sball haue any preferm' but those that 
will be my Creatures & frindes & those that will not I 
am resolued to shutt the door upon them, you may think 
my L* Duke that I am afraid of the Parliam* a comein 
but you are deceiued, for if they dare name mee, you will 
= ly hear what will become of them I thank God I 
ue a good Conscience, & fear nothing the K— of Eng- 
land is in loue with mee the King of ffrance hath pro- 
mised to support mee & 1 am allyed to most soueraigne 
Princes as you may see by my being obliged to be so 
often in mourning for them abroad, soe that I must fear 
ill fortune, if they can’t —— mee against 4 or 500 
durty Country Gentlemen, who are my Enemies for want 
of breeding & not being acquainted with mee but lett 
the worst come to the worst, I have not been soe foolish 
as not to make a good Prouision for my self, in france.” 


H, F. 


MARYBONE GARDENS AND PARK. 


Every one knows how, on May 7, 1668, Mr. 
Samuel Pepys “ went abroad to Marrowbone, and 
there walked in the garden,” the first time he ever 
was there, and how he found it “‘a pretty place.” 
Whether this was the garden which was celebrated 
as a public place of entertainment in the following 
century is perhaps a little doubtful. It may 
possibly have been an appendage to an ancient 
hostelry, which acquired some fame as “ The Rose 
of Normandy,” and of which the last vestiges were 
swept away only a few years ago. This tavern 
was built in the seventeenth century, and was said 
to have been the oldest house in the parish of St. 
Marylebone. The following description of it as it 
existed in 1659 is given in the ‘Memoirs of 
Samuel Sainthill’ (Gent. Mag., Ixxxiii., pt. i, 


524) 
“ The outside a equare brick wall, set with fruit trees, 
gravel walks, 204 ; aces long, seven broad; the circular 


walk, 485 paces, six broad ; the centre square, a Bowling- 
, 112 paces one way, 88 another ; all except the 
double set with quickset hedges, full grown and 
kept in excellent order, and indented like town walls,” 
According to J. T. Smith (‘A Book for a Rainy 
Day,’ 1845, p. 40), Long’s bowling-green at “ The 
Rose” at Marylebone, half a mile distant from 
London, is mentioned in the London Gazette, 
Jan. 11, 1691. 
Authorities bave differed with regard to the site 
of Marybone Gardens, although there is no real 
up ty on the point. Mr, Mynors Bright, in 


a note on the entry in Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ which I 
have quoted above, says that the garden was on the 
site of Manchester Square. Mr. Wheatley, in his 
‘Round about Piccadilly and Pall Mall,’ p. 314, 
states that “ Mary-le-bone House, a gaming-place, 
where most of the London sharpers assembled,” 
stood on the site of the present Regent’s Park. 
Mr. Austin Dobson, in his recently published 
‘Eighteenth Century Vignettes,’ second series, 
p. 264, says the ‘‘ renowned Gardens of Mary- 
bone ” were situated at the bottom of Harley Street. 
This statement is, as might be expected, so far 
correct that the back entrance of the gardens faced 
the fields on which Upper Harley Street was sub- 
sequently built. During the period that the 
gardens existed, Harley Street did not extend 
further than Weymouth Street. To the north of 
that street there was an op>n space known as 
Harley Fields, which formed an outlying corner of 
the large expanse of Marybone Fields, which 
stretched from the Oxford Road to the limits of 
the parish of St. Pancras. Marybone Fields were 
cut up into small allotments, divided by hedge- 
rows and stiles, but they also afforded space for 
the amphitheatres in which Figg, and Broughton, 
John Slack from Norwich, John Topleaf from 
Penzance, and other “ masters of the noble science 
of defence,” were wont to display their skill in 
cudgelling, wrestling, and other forms of fistic 
prowess. They were also occupied occasionally by 
the booths of wandering comedians who could not 
find admission to the patent theatres, and ‘‘The 
Boarden House” in the Fields “‘ at the back-side 
of Sobe Square,” which must have abutted on the 
Oxford Road, was used not only for human com- 
batants, male and female, but was the scene in 
1717 of an exciting fight, when, “‘ at the desire of 
several Persons of Quality,” a leopard, twelve feet 
in length, was baited to death by dogs. * 

The exact date of the opening of the gardens is 
uncertain, but probably they gradually grew into 
form from the absorption of the small bowling greens 
intheneighbourhood. The Evening Post of March 19, 
1715, announced :+ “Oa Monday next the of 
March the Bowling-green at Mary-le-bon will be 
opened, by order of the Nobilityand Gentry.” It 
was t bowling greens, and not Marylebone 
House, which never bad any connexion with 
gaming, that were frequented by Sheffield, Dake 
of Buckinghamsbire, and his wild companions 
among the “ Nobility and Gentry,” and which gave 
occasion for Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s line: 

Some Dukes at Marybone bow] time away.t 


* Malcolm, ‘ Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs 
of om during the Eighteenth Century,’ ed.: 1810, 


ii, 143, 
bowling greens, 
ing iW see a note in 
* Historical Account of St. Marylebone,’ 
Ps 
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Up to 1737, although illuminations and concerts 
were occasionally provided for the amusement of 
the public, admission seems to have been free ; 


Smitb, in his ‘ Book for a Rainy Day,’ pp. 32-37, 
and in a letter which is quoted by Thomas Smith, 
in his ‘ Historical Account of St. Marylebone,’ 


bat after that year, Gough, the proprietor, pro- | p. 33. 


bably thought it would enhance the respectability 
of the concern if tickets were issued ; and entrance 
charges were accordingly demanded, which varied 
from time to time. In 1753,“ the bowling green” 
—probably that belonging to ‘The Rose of Nor- 
mandy ”—was taken in, and the gardens were 
much improved by several additional walks, At 
this time, which appears to have been the period 
at which the gardens were in their fullest splen- 
dour, they appear to have covered the space now 
occupied by Beaumont Street, Devonshire Street, 
and Devonshire Place. The principal entrance, by 
which “ carriage company ” was admitted, was in 
High Street ; but, as I have noted above, there was 
a back entrance, which admitted visitors who came 
by a foot-path from Cavendish Square. Accord- 
ing to J. T. Smith (‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ i. 
33) the orchestra of the gardens stood upon the 
site of the house which at the time he wrote was 
No. 17 in Devonshire Place, and very pear the 
spot where Mr, Fountayne’s boarding school 
stood (the old Manor House), It is not my pur- 
pose to detail the entertainments for which the 
gardens became renowned, as a sufficient account 
of them may be found in Malcolm’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ 
ed. 1810, ii. 276, 289 s;q , and Smith’s ‘ Book for 
a Rainy Day,’ ed. 1845, pp. 40-57. According to 
Thomas Smith’s ‘ Historical Account of St. Mary- 
lebone,’ p. 166, the gardens were finally closed in 
1778, and the site sold to builders, who lost no 
time in erecting the houses which now occupy the 
- once dedicated to amusement and display. 
late as 1810, however, according to Malcolm 
(ii, 276), a few trees stood as mementoes of the 
gardens near the north end of Harley Street. 


It should be remembered that at the time the 
gardens flourished a better class of buildings 
existed in High Street, Marylebone, than is now 
the case. When J. T. Smith was a boy, many of 
the houses, particularly on the western side, con- 
tinued to be inhabited by families who kept their 
coaches, and who looked upon their residences as 
country houses. Facing the eye was Staton’s 
Tea House, a fashionable place of refreshment. 
Immediately to the north was the old Manor House, 
which was included within the precincts of the 
park, until the construction of the new road in 
1756, and was replete with memories of Queen 
Elizabeth, who used it as a temporary resting- 

lace during her hunting excursions in the = 

t subsequently fell from its high estate, and was 
converted into a seminary for young gentlemen, 
and, having been demolished in 1791, seems to 
have afforded a site for stabling ever since. An 
interesting account of its position when under the 
government of the Rev. Mr. Fountayne is given by 


Opposite the north- western corner of the gardens 
was the old church, which was replaced in 1742 by 
the building which was long the parish church, 
but is now the parish chapel, of St. Marylebone. 
The interior of the old church is known from the 
fifth plate of Hogarth’s ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ but 
very few representations of the exterior exist. It 
is seen in the distance in Chatelain’s rare view of 
Marylebone Basin, and a short time ago I was 
fortunate enough to obtain a sketch in Indian ink 
of the church which was taken by a Devonshire 
gentleman not long before its demolition. 

From the village with its church and manor 
house it was but a step to the royal park with its 
uplands and woods. Marybone Park was not only 
a favourite hunting ground of the Tadors, but with 
its dairy farms was one of the principal sources of 
the milk supply of London. Interesting as is the 
history of the park, which is closely connected with 
that of St. John’s Wood, I do not propose to touch 
on it on this occasion, but to confine myself to 
giving a slight sketch of its topography during the 
time that Marybone Gardens were in existence. 
Its boundaries were nearly identical with those of 
the present Regent’s Park. At the south-eastern 
corner was an old tavern known as the “Old 
Farthing Pye House,” which was subsequently 
designated the “Green Man,” a title which the 
public-house that now occupies its site still bears. 
Opposite this tavern was a large farm, which in the 
middle of the last century was occupied by Mr. Bil- 
son, It is shown in B, Cole’s ‘ Plan of the intended 
New Road from Paddington to Islington,’ and was 
afterwards occupied by Mr. Richard Kendall, whose 
tenancy did not expire until the land was resumed 
by the Crown at the beginning of thiscentury. It 
was a fairly large farm, comprising, with appurten- 
ances, more than 133 acres, and roughly occupied 
the site of Osnaburg Street and the neighbourhood. 
From Kendall’s Farm a road known as Clay Lane 
sprang, and, taking acircular course, ended at the 
Manor House. The enclosure formed by this road 
appears to bave been specially maintained as park 
land, and within it was situated a very famous old 
hostelry, known as ‘The Queen’s Head and 
Artichoke,” which, according to J. T. Smith, bore 
as asign a much weather-beaten, though awe 
once a tolerably good portrait of Queen Elizabe' 
The tradition was that the house had been formerly 
kept by one of Her Majesty’s gardeners. A turnstile 
nearly opposite the “Old Farthing Pye House” 
led to a narrow lane by which the house was a) 

hed. There is a print and description of 
house in the Gentleman's Magazine, November, 
1819, p. 409. Crossing Clay Lane, another turnstile 
and lane led to the celebrated “ Jew’s Harp Tavern 
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ull description. 
west was Willan’s Farm, the area of which, in- 
cluding the fields, &., let to under - tenants, 
amounted to 288 acres.* It was under the advice 
of Dr. Armstrong that in 1772 M:+. Smith, the 
mother of the gossiping picker-up of unccnsidered 
topographical trifles, took daily an early morning 
walk in order to drink the excellent milk at 
Willan’s Farm, and the lad, who was his mother’s 
constant companion, remembered that the room in 
which she sat to take the milk was called “ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Kitchen,” and that there was some 
stained glass in the windows. It would be inter- 
esting to know what has become of the stained 
glass which was formerly common in many of the 
old houses at Islington, Hampstead, Marylebone, 
and the other suburbs of London, and much of 
which was certainly in existence in the early years 
of this century. 

Leaving Mrs. Smith to sip her milk in a room 
in which good Queen Bess may once have taken a 
refreshing glass, I will ask permission to conclude 
this paper with the song which “alone, in Mary- 
bone Park,” the harassed Bellamie hears the milk- 
maid sing, as she trips, perbaps, from Willan’s 
Farm :— 

What a dainty life the Milkmaid leads ! 

When over the flow’ry meads 

She dabbles in the dew, 

And sings to her cow ; 

And feels not the pain 

Of Love or Diadain. 

She sleeps in the night, tho’ she toils in the day, 

And merrily passes her time away.t 

W. F. Paipeavx. 

Jaipur, Rejputana. 


Tae Festivat or Sr. Dectay.—The cele- 
brations in ‘honour of St. Declan took place on 
December 23, and will be of interest at this time. 
The two accounts here excerpted are from a 

mpWlet,\‘ The Holy Wells of Ireland,’ by Philip 

ixon Hardy,’"M.R.I.A., 1836. These rites were 
annually performed during the early decades of the 


present centary 

*“The annual scene of disgusting superstition is ex- 
hibited at Ardmore, in the County of Waterford, on 
Deo. 23, in each year. Several thousand persons, of all 
ages and sexes, assemble upon this occasion. The greater 
part of the extensive strand which forms the western 
part of Ardmore Bay is literally covered by a dense mass 
of people. At an early hour in the day, says a corre- 
spondent of the Roman Catholic Expositor, those whom 
@ religious feeling had drawn to the spot commence 
their devotional exercises in a state of half nudity, by 


* The statistics of area are taken from T. Smith's 
‘Historical Account of St. Marylebone,’ 1833, pp. 244, 
245, Smith's account of Marybone Park is much more 
meagre, however, than that of his namesake. 
wt Tottenham Court : a Comedy,’ by Thomas Nabbes, 


nd Tea Gardens,” of which Smith gives a pretty 
fi A short distance to the south- 


pave under the holy rock of St. Declan. Stretched at 
ull length on the ground on the face and stomach, each 
devotee moved forward, as if in the act of swimming, 
and thus squeezed or dragged themselves through. Bo’ 
sexes were obliged to submit to this humiliating mode of 
proceeding. Upwards of eleven hundred persons were 
observed to go through this ceremony in the course of the 
day. A reverend gentleman who stood by part of the 
time exclaimed, ‘Ob, great is their faith!’ This object 
of so great veneration is believed to be holy, and to be 
endued with miraculous powers. It is said to have been 
wafted from Rome, upon the surface of the ocean, at the 
period of St. Declan’s founding his church at Ardmore, 
and to have borne on its top a large bell for the church 
tower, and also vestments for the saint himself, A 
buman skull of large dimensions was placed at the head 
of the tomb, before which the people bowed, believing 
it to be the identical skull of the tutelar saint, who that 
day was present to look upon their devotions, and who 
would, on his return to the mansions of bliss, intercede 
at the throne of grace for all such as did him honour, 
This vi-it to St. Declan’s grave completed the devotional 
exercises of the day, held in greater honour than the 
Sabbath by all those that venerate the saint’s name 
and worship at his shrine,” 

“I visited Ardmore, and am sorry to say that the 
superstitious practices of the people there exceeded any- 
thing I had before witnessed. Devotions bad commenced 
at the stone previous to my arrival. But it is only at 
low water that the people can go under the stone, and per- 
form their devotion there; they must always take advan- 
tage of the tide. On the saint's day it is always necessary 
to remove some of the sand which accumulates under the 
stone, to make sufficient passage for a large man or 
woman ; as the little rocks on which the stone rests form 
irregular pillars, it is necessary to have the surface 
under the stone lower than the front or rear. In order 
to begin here, the men take off hate, coats, shoes, and 
stockings, and if very large, waistcoate—they turn up 
their breeches above the Ra then, lying fiat on the 
ground, put in hands, arma, and head, one shoulder more 
forward than the other in order to work their way 
through the more easily, and coming out from under the 
stone, at the other end (from front to rear is perhaps 
four feet), they rise on their knees and strike their 
backs three times against the stone, remove beads, 
repeat aves, &c. They then proceed on bare knees 
over a number of little rocks to the place where they 
enter again under the stone, and thus proceed three 
times, which done, they wash their knees, dress, and 
proceed to the well, The women take off bonnets, shoes, 
stockings, and turn their petticoats up above the knee, 
so that they may go on their bare knees. I saw but one 
woman who put ber petticoats under her knees, a little 
boy took off his breeches ; the women proceed in the same 
manner as the men, excepting indeed that they appeared 
lees careful in saving their kn.es from being hurt by the 
rocks thanthe men. The knees of one man bled, others 
were bruised, and all were red,” 


W. A. Henpersov. 


Dublin. 


Taz Name Bron1é.—In the Daily Graphic 
of Dec. 13, 1894, we are informed, as the revelation 
of a quite unknown fact hitherto, that the original 
form of this name was Prunty, a gentleman who has 
been travelling in Ireland having lately made the 
interesting discovery. This is rather old news, for 
the circumstances of Mr. Prunty’s adoption of the 


name of Bronté are narrated in Wemyss Reid’s 
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‘Charlotte Bronté, a Monograph,’ published in 
1877, and must have been well known long before 
then. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Ex1a on Masor Anpré's Monument 1n West- 
uinsteR Axppey.—In his essay, addressed to 
Southey, on ‘The Tombs in the Abbey,’ Elia 
remarks upon “a ridiculous dismemberment com- 
mitted upon the effigy of that amiable spy, 
Major André.” This is done to give point to an 
allusion to Southey’s early political principles ; 
for, after suggesting that the depredation had been 
the wanton mischief of some schoolboy fired with 
“raw notions of Transatlantic Freedom,” he asks, 
“Do you know anything about the unfortunate 
relic?” If Lamb seriously entertained a suspicion 
that Southey, when at Westminster School, had 
committed the sacrilege referred to, it would seem 
that we have now evidence that the suspicion was 
groundless. For we read in Mrs. Gordon’s life of 
her father, Dean Buckland, that there once came 
from America to the dean a parcel containing 
“two small marble heads, which had been taken 
as a relic from Major André’s tomb by some 
American, who, on his death-bed, had desired 
that they might be returned to the Abbey. With 
his own hands the Dean replaced these on this 
beautiful bas-relief.” It may be doubted whether 
Dean Stanley was quite strictly adhering to his- 
torieal accuracy when, in his account of this monu- 
ment, he wrote, “ Often has the head of Wasling- 
ton or André been carried off, perhaps by republican 
or royalist indignation, but more probably by the 
= of Westminster boys.” Is not ‘‘ often” 

an exaggeration ? F. Jarratt. 


Lammas. — A Hebrew deed in the British 
Museum—Ootton, Nero, c. iii. p. 1836—is signed 
by three eminent London Jews, temp. Henry III., 
viz., Jacob Crespin, Elias |’/Eveske, and Peiteven 
fil Benedict. These men give up possession of ten 
acres of land which they had acquired from Hugh 
de Marines, the latter being bought out by 
Richard, otherwise Raoul Edward, Prior of St. 
Trinity, Minories. The Hebrew instrument states 
that the ten acres were contiguous to the monastery, 
and were thus subdivided: Lammas Appleton, 
four acres ; Middlefield, two acres ; Lemon Grove, 
two acres ; Whiteday, two acres; all adjacent to 
the fossé, which is either the Tower Ditch or 
Houndsditch. All near Aldgate. The names are 
suggestive. Whiteday apparently is connected 
with Whitechapel ; Leman Street still exists in 
Whitechapel ; and Lammas Appleton is another 
reading for White Appleton. nt’s ‘ London,’ 
. 170, observes that “ Basket-makers, wire- 

rawers, and other foreigners resided in Blond 
Chapel, or Blanch Appletone Lane.” We note, 
then, that Lammar, Blond, Blanch, and White are 
convertible terms. The question naturally arises 


whether Whitechapel, as it is now called, be not 
a@ misnomer. It would ap that anciently it 
was White Apple. Mr. Loftie or Mr. Besant 
could set us right with respect to this difficulty. 
In the ‘Oalendar of Ancient Deeds,’ p. 126 (A 
1090), independent allusion is made to the trans- 
actions between Hugh de Marines, Richard Prior 
of Trinity, and the Jews above mentioned. In 
this case the field near Whitechapel is dubbed 
Lammaresfeld, another version of Lammas or 
Whitefield. M. D. Davis. 


Curtovs Use or Communion a 
description of the church of Creeting Ali Saints’, 
Suffolk, I find the following :— 

“The communion table probably dates back to the 
early part of the sixteenth century. In it is a circular 
metal tube which runs underneath the table from one 
end to the other. In this curious receptacle it was the 
custom in years gone by to put all parochial documents. 
and it is aleo said that private documents were allow 
to be placed here under certain conditions. In most 
instances a chest with three locks was provided for such 
& purpose, and certainly there was an order issued that 
chests should be provided of the kind described. In 
Creeting the curious receptacle mentioned above may 
have been in use instead, We are not aware of any 
other church which contains so curious an article as this 
metal tube, and it would be an object of curiosity to 
discover if the custom of placing documents of import- 
ance under the communion table in this manner was in 
any way usual, Certainly no ssfer plan could have been 
adopted, for in addition to the security of the tube itsvlf, 
the communion table was in early times an object of 

uliar veneration.” — Suffolk Times and Mercury, 

ov. 30, 1894. 

I have very slightly curtailed the account, but 
no details of the size of the tube are given. No- 
where else have I seen an account of so singular an 
arrangement, and it certainly deserves a place in 
church-!ore gleanings. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Court Baron, Impernorne Mawnor.—After 
twenty-three years’ lapse Lord Sackville held the 
above at Imberhorne, in the parish of East Grin- 
stead, Sussex. The Grinstead Observer of Dec. 1, 
1894, contains a short but interesting account of the 
proceedings last November. May the revival of 
this ancient custom after so many years’ desuetude 
be deemed worthy of a note in this excellent 
publication ? M. A.Oxon. 


EcizapeTaan Pororar Lareratore. — The 
following passage deserves to be set side by side 
with otbers better known. It is taken from 
Meredith Hanmer’s dedication to Robert, Earl of 
Leicester, of his translation of the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Historians,’ 1584 :— 

“Many now adaies had rather reade the Diall of 
Princes, where there is much good matter: the Monk 
of Bury, full of good stories : the talesof Chaucer, where 
there is excellent wit, great reading, and good decorum 
observed : the life of Marcus Aurelius, where there are 
many good morall precepts: the familiar and gokien 
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Epistles of Anthony Gwevarra, where there is both 
golden wit and good penning: the stories of king 
Arthur; the monstrous febles of Garagantua: the 
Pallace of pleasure, though there follow never so much 
displeasure after: Reynard the Fox : Bevis of Hampton: 
the hundred merry tales: Skoggan: Fortunatus : with 
many other infortunate treatises, and amorous to 
written in English, Latine, Freach, Italian, Spanish.” 


W. C. B. 


A Retic or Kixe Caarves I.—I venture to 
think that the following letter, which I lately 
addressed to the editor of the Isle of Wight Ex- 
press, deserves to be placed on record in ‘N. & Q’: 

“ King Charles I. was at one time detained a prisoner 
in our neighbourhood, at Carisbrooke, and at Hurst 
Castle, Atone time also he was kept as a sort of honorary 
—- at Caversham House, Oxfordshire, not far from 

ding. Here he was able to walk over to Goring 

Heath, on the high ground above Pangbourne, and to 
play there his favourite game of bowls. Till quite latel 

ere stood in a cherry-orchard on the heath a small 
rural inn, old-fashioned and built of timber, where, as local 
tradition tells, or told when I was a young man, the king 
used to spend his afternoons and evenings in summer. 
Over the front door were the royal arms and the sign of 
The Charles's Head,’ with the following inscription, which 
I have recovered, not without difficulty, from the late 
owner of the inn, who has recently gone to live in Read- 
ing, having, of course, t» ken away the sign and inscription 
with him. I copy it verbatim et literatim :— 

Stop, Traveller, Stop; in yonder peacefull glade 

His favourite game The Royal Martyr played ; 

Here, stripped of Honours, Children, freedom, rank, 

Drank from the bow!, and bowled for what he drank ; 

Sought in a cheerfu!l glass His cares to drown, 

And changed his guinea ere he lost His Crown. 


E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


“Riont marse motron.”—In “The History 
and Survey of London, by a Society of Gentlemen, 
revised, corrected, and improved by Henry 
Chamberlain, 1770,” the following passage, as to 
the Christmas supply of mutton to London, occurs 
on p. 649, col. 2, in the account of Tilbury, in 
Essex :— 

“‘ The principal part of the marshes which surround the 
town, are rented by the farmers, sales{men], and grazing 
butchers of London, who generally stock them with 
Lincolnshire and Leicestershire weathers, which they 
buy in Smithfield in September and October, when the 
graziers sell off their stocks, and feed here till Christmas 
or Candlemas (Feb. 12); and though they are not made 
much fatter bere than when bought in, yet very con- 
siderable advantage accrues by the difference of the 
price of mutton between Michaelmas, when cheapest, 
and Candlemas, when dearest; and this is what the 
butchers call, by way of excellence, ‘right marsh 
mutton 


F. J. F. 
Ayprea Braxco’s Cuart, 1436.—The original 
of this chart is in St. Mark's Library at Venice. 


A facsimile of it bas been published by Ongania | barrack 
in 1871), and portion of it, showing the British 
nnel and adjacent seas, has been reproduced 


State Papers’ (in 1864). The chart bears the date 
1436, but must have been compiled from very 
much older sources, as we find the name of ‘‘ Re- 
bansor ’ (i.¢., Ravenser) marked near the mouth 
of the Humber. We know from Burton's ‘Chro- 
nicle’ that Ravenser-Odd was destroyed by the sea 
in the time of the sixteenth abbot, Robert of 
Beverley (1356-1367), and that when Burton 
compiled his chronicle, at the end of the fourteenth 
century, not a vestige of the place remained, and 
of Ald Ravenser ‘“‘nihil...... preter unum sulam 
manerium cum pertinentiis, sed et interius a mari 
et Humbria remotum.” L. L. K. 


Macavtay’s New Zeatanper.—This person- 
age seems to have been a ‘‘lift” after all. ‘* At 
last,” wrote Walpole to Mann, in 1774, when 
mankind was still surveyed from China to Peru, 
“some curious traveller from Lima will visit 
Eogland and give a description of the ruins of St. 
Paul's.” W. F. Water. 


Potysett1a.—The name of the American states- 
man from whom this plant (botanically called 
Euphorbia pulcherrima, and so much admired for 
its coloured bracts) derives its ordinary designa- 
tion is frequently given incorrectly. In Paxton’s 
‘ Botanical Dictionary’ (Hereman’s edition), he is 
called Mr. Poinsette ; and in the ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary’ the plant is said to be “‘ named after 
M. Poinsette,” giving the impression that he was 
French. His real full name was Joel Roberts 
Poinsett, and he was a native of South Carolina, 
having been born at Charleston in 1779. Hecom- 
-_ his education at Edinburgh and Woolwich, 
ut returned to Charleston in 1800. He became a 
member of Congress in 1821; in the following 
year visited Mexico (to which country he was 
afterwards appointed U.S. minister) in a semi- 
diplomatic capacity; and in 1825 published an 
account of his journey in a work entitled ‘ Notes 
on Mexico.’ He died in 1851, and the plant in 
question, which he introduced into cultivation, 
is commonly called after his name. 
W. T. Lynx. 


Blackheath, 


Berwickx-on-Twerp.—I was lately staying at 
Berwick-on-T weed, and noted several curious facts 
connected with it. The parish church, which is 
of the time of Cromwell, has no tower, the bells 
being at the town hall. Hard by the latter there 
is a pair of stocks, apparently in working order. 
The curfew is tolled at eight o’clock, and at four 
in the morning, winter and summer, a bell rings 
for opening the town gates, though in point of fact 
they have been open for hundreds of years. The 
s are, I believe, the oldest in the kingdom, 
baying been begun in 1717 and finished in 1721. 
Oa the house, No. 82, Church Street, there is a 


asa plate to vol. i. of the ‘ Calendar of Venetian 


tablet with the following inscription : ‘‘ FzaR TO 
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OFFEND, OR MARK THEND Ts 1601.” On another 
house, No. 7, Coxon’s Lane, there are the initials 
“ts” and the date 1589. These inscriptions do 
not appear to be mentioned in any history of the 
town. The medieval and the Tudor fortifications 
are of very great interest, and the Jacobean bridge 
the most beautiful of its kind in the kingdom. 
Alas ! I hear ramours that the Town Council has 
in contemptation a terrible scheme for widening it. 
Norman, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Baronets.—Are baronets of the United King- 
dom entitled to wear a badge? That such a 
privilege was granted to baronets of Nova 
Scotia I am aware. I recently saw a badge of 
which the following is a description. Argent, a 
hand sinister gules, within a tressure or, sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown; the whole en- 
circled by a ribbon Sensing the motto, “ Pro Rege 
et Patria,” 1612. The badge had a neck ribbon 
attached, and was evidently intended to be so worn. 
One puzzling point is the date 1612, baronets 
having been first created in 1611. J. A. C. 

ey red hand is borne as a badge by those of the 
United Kingdom. } 


Court or Russia, temp. Pavt I.—Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ put me in the way of obtaining 
& list of the ladies and gentlemen in waiting at 
the court of the Emperor Paul J. and the Empress 
Marie of Russia? M. ve M. 

Chichester. 


Jounson’s ‘Lirz or Daypey.’—I shall be 
to bave explanations and parallels for the 
wing ex ions, which I have noticed in Dr. 
Jobnson’s ‘ Life of Dryden,’ viz, Westminster 
White-broth,” “ Madge with a candle,” and “Chan- 
cery-lane parcel.” The first two are quoted from 
& pamphlet by Crowne, entitled ‘ Notes and Ob- 
servations on the Empress of Morocco.’ The third 
is from a pamphlet by Tom Brown, “ of facetious 
memory,” entitled ‘The Reasons of Mr. Bayes’ 
changing his Religion.’ “ Madge with a candle” 

is obviously equivalent to Jack o’ lantern. 

Freperick Ryayp. 


Otiver Sr. Jony. (See §. vii, 27; viii. 
386).—Can any reader refer me to any printed or 
other pedigree showing the children and grand- 
children in full of Oliver St. John, through his 
first wife, Margaret Love, and his second wife 
“Mrs. St. John,” who was buried at Marlborough 
April 3, 1608 ? Henry W. Avprep. 

81, Coldharbour Lane, Camberwell, 8,E. 


Tuomas Nico ts, the father of Sir Augustine 
Nicholls (Justice of the C. P., 1612-16). What 
evidence is there that he was a serjeant-at-law ? 
He is thus styled by Burke (‘ Extinct netcies *), 
and also in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ but not by Foss. 
I do not find him included in any known list of 
serjeants. . D. Pink. 


DecaritaTion For Hien Treason.—I append 
a cutting from Berrows’ Worcester Journal of 
Oct. 20, 1894, reprinting some items of news from 
the issue of Oct. 23,1794. Oan any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me up to what date decapitation, 
after death by hanging, of criminals convicted of 
high treason continued? Was this ceremony in 
vogue in Scotland after it ceased to be employed 
in England 1 

** Wednesday last, Robert Watt, who was lately con- 
victed of high treason, was brought down from the 
Castle of Edinburgh on a hurdle with the executioner, 
drawn by a white horse. He was attended by the sheriffs, 
the two baillies, and two clergymen at the scaffold, 
where some time was spent in prayer, when he mounted 
the scaffold, and after praying alone for seven or eight 
minutes he made the signal, and was launched into 
eternity. After hanging upwards of half an hour, the 
rope was cut, and the body was laid with the breast 
uppermost, upon an oblong narrow table, painted black, 
which had a kind of block at one end of it; and a basket 
of a cylindrical form was prepared to receive the head. 
The executioner then came forward, and said something 
that could not be distinctly heard, while he brandished 
a broad sharp axe. He then went to the body and 
uplifted his axe, as if in an attitude of striking. The 
effect of this was like a shock of electricity. Never was 
witnessed a thing half so impressive. The immense 
multitude with one voice roared out; the women 
ecreamed and fainted, and hundreds ran down the winds 
and closes in every direction. At two blows the head 
was severed from the body, and the ey et it 
up streaming with blood, proclaiming, in the usual way, 
Phis is the head of a traitor.” The trunk, dressed as 
was, was then laid in a coarse coffin, a parcel of sawdust 
thrown on it, the head thrown in, and the lid nailed. 
There probably never was so great a multitude assembled 
in Edinburgh. Not oniy the windows, but the tops of 
all the houses were occupied ; and in every part of the 
street, from the Lukenbooths to the Castle Hill, the 
people were absolutely packed together like herrings in 
a barrel.” 


W. H. QuaRRELt. 


Emperor anp Tsar.—In his address Nicho- 
las If, styled himself Emperor and Autocrat of 
Russia, and Tsar of Poland. Is there any special 
meaning in this distioction? the title 
tsar belongs to Russia as well as Poland. Besides, 
were not the rulers of Poland, before its dis- 
memberment, always styled kings, and not tsars ? 

E, Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 

Wu. Downetty, M.D.: Expersy axp Gorpon 
Famitizs.—Dr. Donnelly, a retired naval surgeo 
established in 1844 a dispensary in Sandgate, 
similar institutions in following years at Hythe 
and Folkestone, attending as physician each two 


days a week. He died in 1858. Iam to 
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ascertain whether he married a Miss Enderby ; and, 
if so, was she a sister of the wife of General Gor- 
don, R A., the mother of General Charles Gordon, 
Royal Eogineers—“ Chinese Gordon ” ? 
R. J. 
Sandgate. 


Tue Nonsense Crvs.—Where is to be found 
any account of the Nonsense Club, of which 
Southey, in his ‘ Life of Cowper,’ says that Cowper 
and Hogarth were members T. X. 


Tae Tirte or “Kine or Jervsarem.”—The 
papers on Friday, Deo. 19, 1894, announced the 

eath of Pordinend, King (late) of Naples, the two 
Sicilies and Jerusalem. p any one tell me how 
and when he came by the title of ‘‘ King of Jeru- 
salem ”? H. D. 


‘Retiqua 
ago [ purchased a copy of this famous work, 
qo which I found a curious lithographed poem, 
entitled ‘The Hysna’s Den at Kitkdale, near 
Kirby Moorside, in Yorkshire, discovered 
A.D. 1821.’ It consists of fourteen stanzas, of 
which I copy two or three. It begins :— 
Trophonius ’tis said had a den 
Into which whoso once dared to enter 
Returned to the day-light again 
With his wits jostled off their right centre, 

Between verses 2 and 3, “ Bucklandus ipse 
loquitur.” V.5:— 

And they crunched 'em just like Byron's dog 
Tartars’ skulls that so daintily mumbled, 

Horns and hoofs were to them glorious prog 
Ecce signa......eee how they 're all jumbled, 

V. 6:— 

I can show you the fragments half-gna 
Their and dung I have 
And hore are the bones that they pawed, 
And polished in scratching their bide, 
Vavier lectiones. 
And the bones that they polished and pawed 

And rubbed smooth when they scratched their...... 

odesed hic uno tantum verbo quidem 
hiatus est (‘Codex Meibomianus’). 

V.7:— 

So unbreeched Caledonians wear out 
Each mile-stone they pres as they go, 
So the lip of the pil devout 
Has kissed off de, Peter's great toe. 

The whole poem isin italics, The u of 
the sheet is a fanciful view of the iateior Pr the 
cave, with a man, whose likeness is intended, I 
think, for Buckland himself, entering on his hands 
and knees, and holding a lighted candle. Can I 
obtain any information about this curious and 
witty skit ? 


Porrrait.—A gentleman I know has a small 
portrait on panel, in the right hand corner (facing 
the spectator) is the date ay. pw1. 155{?3]—the 
last figure 


is too indistinct to be positive—under- | of March 


neath the date zratis sve 43. In the other.corner 
is the following coat of arms: Gules, a fret argent, 
over all a bend vair, in chief a label of three points 
sable; impaling Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, 
chevron between three birds (cranes or herons ?) 
sable ; 2, Gules, six lioncels or, 3, 2, and 1 ; 3, 
Argent, five fusils in fess sable. Oan any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ assist me in identifying the individual 
whose portrait has been in the possession of one 
family for many generations ? AYEAHR. 


Dawxte’s Masx.—In my recent book on Dante 
(p. 91) I quote Prof. Welcker’s doubt “as to 
whether the art of taking a mask from the face 
was known 600 years ago.” Scartazzini, in his 
‘ Prolegomeni,’ asserts that it was not. In the 
notice of my book in the Guardian, December 27, 
1894, the writer says :— 

“We are glad of the opportunity of removing this 
objection once for all by simply referring to a passage in 
Pliny, ‘ Nat, His,’ xxxv. c. 12, where the process is 
described, and its invention definitely ascribed to 
Lysistratus of Sicyon.” 

Will one of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ be so kind as 
to examine this passage and report upon it, since 
I have not the book at hand, and cannot go in 


search of it? ©. Tomurnsor. 
Highgate, N. 


Fisu-neap Saarep Winpow.—Are there any 
instances known of a fish-headed shaped window— 
ix@is? I was advised by the Rev. Dr. Cox to 
ask you the question. I cannot find any references 
in Parker or other books of architecture with which 
I am familiar. I also consulted books at the 
British Museum and South Kensington without 
effect. I should be very grateful to know if there 
has ever been any discussion ; or can I raise the 
uestion; or, better still, will you do so in 
.&Q.1% Our east window has been put down 
to that name, though many say it is bulging still. 
I think it seems too regular a bulging to be acci- 
dental. LeonarD ADDISON. 
Gretton Vicarage, Kettering, 


Sir Bryposs on Sin Water Scorr. 
— Where can I find Sir Egerton Brydges’s sonnet 
on the death of Sir Walter Scott, containing the 


line— 

The glory dies not, and the grief is past? 
There is an edition of Sir Egerton Brydges’s 
* Poems,’ 1807, in the London Lib ; bat, of 
course, the above sonnet cannot be in this, 
JonaTHaN Bovucuizr. 


‘Tristram Suanpy.’—In ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
by Sterne, there is a curious mistake, which was 
brought to my notice some years by a more 
observant man than myself. In vol. i, chap. iv., 
Tristram says, “I was begot in the night between 


the first Sunday and the first Monday in the month 
,» one thousand seven hundred and 
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eighteen.” In chap. v. he says, “ On the fifth day 
of November, 1718, which to the era fixed on was 
as near nine calendar months as any husband could 
in reason have expected, was I, Tristram Shandy, 
gentleman, brought forth into this sorry and die- 
astrous world of ours.” Now, instead of. this 
being nine, it is only eight months ; and it ie, in 
the first place, remarkable how such a mistake 
occurred, and, further, how it escaped the critics. 
I wonder has the editor of the new edition of 
Sterne’s ‘Works’ noticed it. There is another point 
in ‘Tristram Shandy’ about which I have been 
unable to obtain any information. In vol. ix. 
chap. iv., Corporal Trim is talking to Uncle Toby 
on their way to the Widow Wadman. ‘‘ Whilsta 
man is free, cried the corporal,’ giving a flourish 
with his stick....... A thousand of my father’s 
most subtle syllogisms could not have said more 
for celibacy.” Oan you or any of your readers 
explain what this means ? H. . C, 

ut 


Wuiskey.—I am desirous of obtaining all the 
information I can about whiskey. Will some 
reader please give me a list of works giving its 
history, manufacture, and any interesting parti- 
culars concerning it ? Bayarp C. Dixon. 

11, The Croft, Leigham Valley Road, Streatham. 


CzpMon anD THE Petaine Gospet.— Has any 
one noticed the coincidence between the song of 
the cross by Cedmon, engraved on the Ruthwell 
Cross, and written in a MS. at Vercelli, and the 
cross speaking in the recently discovered frag- 
ment? T. Witson. 

Harpenden. 

Avurnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 

If it be grief to mark the sightless eye 
Wander o’er Nature's loveliness unblissed 

With visions of delight, is't not more sad 

When truth and goodness in their angel forms 

To the dark soul become invisible ? R, D, W. 
And ti I re ber days of old, 

When fellowship was not eo far to seek ; 

And all the world and I seemed much less cold, 
And at the rainbow’s foot lay surely gold, 


And hope felt strong and life iteel meter A 


When was love the measure of desert ? 


She loved him like an eager child 
That knows not how it loves, or oy. 


The world is wide, 


These things are emall, 

They may be nothing, 

But they are all. c. 8. M. 
The following lines appear as a quotation in the 


Memoriam column of the Standard of Dec. 20, 1894, 
Whence obtained 

I am still near, 

Watching the smiles I prized on earth, 

Your converse mild, your blameless mirth 


Evérarp Home Conemay, 


Beplics, 


ORIGIN OF HERALDRY IN ENGLAND. 
(8* 8. vi. 342.) 


The following article, which opntened in the 
Scotsman of November 9, may taken as a 
supplement to Mr. OLpHam’s interesting con- 
tribution, and may at least serve to point out 
where some rare books on heraldry, not easily met 
with, may be consulted by the student :— 
“Under the will of the late Mr. J, M, Gray, Curator 
of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, his collection 
of heraldic works was left to the Lyon Office, to be pre- 
served in the library there. Upwards of a hun 
volumes have altogether been received, and, as might 
be expected from their haying formed part of the library 
of a man of such taste and culture as their late owner 
undoubtedly was, many of them are of the highest 
interest and value in their special subject. Of course, 
all the standard writers on Scottish heraldry, such as 
Sir David Lindsay, Nisbet, &c., are together 
with most of the better known English authors. Of the 
latter there are some early editions, including the 
originals of Ferne’s ‘ Blazon of Gentrie’ (1586), Bolton's 
‘Elements of Armories’ (1610), Guillim’s ‘ Display’ 
(1611), Carter’s ‘ Analysie of Honour,’ and some others. 
In the shape of rarities belonging to this period we 
have the often quoted, but comparatively seldom seen, 
‘Introductio ed Latinam Blasoniam’ (1682), by John 
Gibbon, Bluemantle Pursuivant, or, as he puts it on the 
title-page, quem a mantelio dicunt ceruleo. The latter 
was a learned but eccentric man, who, conceiving him- 
self ill treated in the College of Arms, filled the margins 
of the books in the library with severe reflections on 
the conduct of hie superiors in office. He lived to bean 
old man, and became a great astrologer in his later years. 
Another seventeepth century curiosity is Edward Water- 
hous’s ‘ Discoursegnd Defense of Arms and Armory’ ; 
it was written, we are told, to divert the author's mi 
at a season of great grief; but it is anything but divert- 
ing to read, being pedantic in the extreme and absurdly 
inflated in style; it is, as Anthony Wood says, ‘ rhap- 
sodical, indigested, and whimsical,’ and yet it is so much 
of a literary conceit, and so evidently the work of a 
ious gentleman, that we would not willingly lose it. 
Pavine'’s ‘Theatre of Honour’ (1623) is a work of a 
very different stamp, and one of the most valuable trea- 
tises we have on the foreign orders of knighthood. Dame 
Julia Berners’s famous ‘ Boke of St. Albans’ is repre- 
sented by a very beautiful facsimile reprint. Coming to 
modern times, a large-paper copy of Taylor’s ‘Glory of 
Regality’ deserves attention, containing as it does a very 
full account of the ceremonies observed at the corona- 
tion of the kings and queens of England. ‘ 
d’Armes de la Bergére’ is a book which will delight all 
readers of Sir Walter Scott, for it is a transcription from 
a MS. containing an account in verse of one of those 
extraordinary spectacles which that Royal entrepreneur 
and medizval stage-m er King Rene, wo happily 
sketch«d for us in ‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ was so fond of 
producing. There is an admirably written introduction, 
which goes fully into the subject of the conduct of the 
tourneys of the time, Amongst other French works may 
be noticed Segoing’s ‘Armorial Universal’ (1654), a 
beautifully bright and clean copy of a volume contain- 
ing engravings on copper of the arms of most of the 
armigerous French families then in existence, though it 
is not so fine a book as the same author's folio volume, 
‘Le Trésor Héraldique,’ published a few years later. 


Now I to hear. 
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Even more interesting, because much earlier, is the text 
of the famous ‘ Armorial de Berry,’ now in the National 
Library, Paris, It was compiled in the fifteenth century 
by Gilles de Bouvier, Berry King of Arms under 

les VII, The text and blazon of the arms are 
given with much oy Sey but it is to be regretted 
that noble armorial hes not been reproduced in fac- 
simile, though Mr. Stodart got the Scottish coats copied 
for his book on Scottish arms. The French edition of 
the text, however, by M. Vallet de Viriville, eo far as 
it , leaves little to be desired, and contains an ex- 
cellent account of the life of the old herald himself. 
Among other French bocks may be noticed a modern 
one of very moderate size on seals (sigilla non phoce), 
which are sdmirably dealt with by M, de la Marche, the 
French archivist. The volume forms one of a series (to 
which belongs Genouillac’s ‘L’Art Heraldique,’ also in 
the collection) of volumes relating to art published under 
the patronage of the Administration des Beaux Arts. 
We have nothing so good in the way of introductions to 
such subjects in this country ; but in artistic matters they 
manage these things better in France. Amongst other 
useful French works of reference may be noted De 
Milleville’s ‘ Armorial Historique de la Noblesse de 
France,’ a kind of artistic ‘Burke’; the ‘ Armorial du 
Bibliophile,’ containing the arms of the book-fanciers in 
France who have decorated the outside of their books 
with their achievements ; and, lastly, by the same author, 
M, Guizard, the ‘ Bibliothéque Héraldique de France,’ 
a capitally arranged bibliography of the subject, a task 
which has only been imperfectly attempted in this 
country. 

“ But the most interesting feature of the collection, 
both from a heraldic and artistic point of view, is un- 
doubtedly the reproduction in facsimile of various old 
armorials. One of the most famous, the ‘Armorial de 
Gebre,’ a work compiled about the middle of the four- 
teenth century by Heynen, the Gebre Herald of the 
time, was brought out in 1881 in four large quarto 
volumes by M. Victor Bouton, It is of ial interest 
to us, as it contains quite a number of Scottish coats ; 
these were reproduced by Mr. Stodart in his work to 
which we have alluded abore ; but these copies were not, 
perbepe, so absolutely accurate as they might have been, 

ndeed, even M. Bouton's colouring of the shields is 
stated by Capt. Dunbar, who has gone into the matter 
very carefully, to be not altogether flawless. But taken 
as a whole the work may be pronounced to be very well 
done ; and as the verbal blazon of the arms is given along 
with the plates, the collection is of great value not only 
to the student of heraldry, but to the artist on the look- 
out for good armorial forms. As Mr. Gray himself said, 
when describing the book in the account of the Edin- 
burgh Heraldic Exhibition, where it was exhibited, 
* Nothing could be more beautiful than the refined and 

irited curves which bave been selected to outline the 
shields, than the purity of the pigments and leaf by 
which the tinctures and metal are expressed, than the 
epirit and energy visible in the lithe, attenuated forms 
of the lions and other animals introduced, than the ex- 
quisitely varied a displayed in the disposition of the 
crests and the peacock plumes which frequently surround 
or surmount them.’ uch more gorgeous than the work 
of Gebre Herald is the splendid armorial of Conrad von 
Griinenberg. Its date is 1483, and its large folio pages 
low with positively exuberant colour. The large col- 
tion of armorial bearings displayed in it are depicted 
with a conceptive energy and power of technique which, 
while occasionally somewhat unrostrained in effect, are 
in the highest degree interesting and suggestive. It is 
quite an education in itself to go through its es and 
to note the brilliant way in which not only the shields 


themselves, but their accessories in the sbape of the 
helmets, mantlings, and crests, have been treated, so dif- 
ferent from the tame and spiritless work of more modern 
times. It is a work which shows more than any other 
the intense adaptability of heraldry to decorative effect, 
and if our present-day designers would take some hints 
from its pages we should see our book-plates and our 
letter dies freed from the banal influences of the last few 
centuries, We must not omit to mention, too, the beau- 
tiful little Zurich armorial, the oldest of all these MSS., 
its date being about 1340. Its exquisite simplicity and ~ 
admirable conventional treatment of the animals por- 
trayed in it are worthy of all praise. In striking con- 
trast to this MS., with its quaint old-world simplicity, 
is the ‘ Armorial Equestre’ of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. It was originally produced about 1460, and has 
been carefully edited from the MS, in the Arsenal 
Library in Paris only a few years ago by M. Lorédan 
Larchey. It was probably the work of Jean Lefévre, 
originally an English herald, but afterwards King of 
Arms of the Order of the Golden Fleece, under ite 
founder Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. Almost 
all the monarchs, princes, and elector-bishops of Euro 
are displayed in this armorial, mounted on horseback, 
the steeds beinz fully caparisoned and covered with the 
armorial bearings of their riders. The character of the 
drawings is more fantastic than is the case with those 
of an earlier period; but the representations of the 
various knights form an interesting study, and are very 
typical of the artistic instincts of the time, though they 
are hardly to be recommended to modern copyists, un- 
less p dof iderab!e discrimination. For heraldry 
of the sixteenth century no better book can be recom- 
mended to the student than Sir William Stirling Max- 
well’s work on the subject, which displays all the good 
taste which was characteristic of that author. 

“ For persons who wish to study the history and progress 
of heraldic delineation from its rise in the thirteenth 
century to its utter degradation in the first half of the 
nineteenth (from which, however, there are signs that it 
is slowly recovering), Prof, Hildebrandt’s ‘ Heraldisches 
Meisterbuch ’ forms an admirable handbook. This and 
many others, of which space forbids the mention, are to 
be found in thie collection, and serve to show the very 
varied character of its contents. It only remains to be 
said that so far as the very limited accommodation at the 
disposal of the Lyon Office authorities permits, the books 
may be consulted by students of heraldry, artists, and 
others who have a serious and definite object in view. 


J. Barrour 


I read Mr. OtpHam’s interesting article with 
much pleasure. There is one point, however— 
wherein he says that he believes no patent of arms 
goes back beyond Henry VI.—that I think is open 
to question. Several coats were granted in the 
reign of Edward III., and there is one coat in 
particular, granted toone Peter Dodge, or Doidge, 
in 34 Edw. L., which, therefore, must take rank 
as the oldest grant of arms in England, though 
some doubt has been cast on its authenticity. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. in his article 
was drawing a distinction between arms granted 
by the sovereign and arms granted by the Earl 

arshal. If so, I consider it a distination without 
a difference, as I endeavoured to show in my 
article which you were good enough to insert in 
your issue of October 20. 
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The king having deputed his authority in this 
matter to the Earl Marshal, the Earl Marshal’s 
warrant is the same as a royal warrant, and in 
fact is a royal warrant. Oonsequently, I main- 
tain that a modern grantee of arms is as much an 
esquire as a wediseval one to whom the king him- 
self granted arms. Again, if a Lord Lieutenant, 
Viceroy, or Governor-General can confer knight- 
hood, an Earl Marsh»l can make an esquire. In 
denying this I think the officers of the Heralds’ 
College are mistaken. ALERION. 


Allow me to protest most strongly against Mr. 
O.puaw’s assertion that “ Edmund Lodge is the 
only herald who has united biographical genius 
and elegant composition with genealogical research.” 
Sir Bernard Burke bas not been dead more than 
three years ; and is it possible that his ‘ Vicissitudes 
of Families’ and his ‘Romance of the Peerage’ 
are quite forgotten ? E. Wa.rorp. 

Ventnor. 


A Toysure Pirate vi. 484).—Tonsure 
re such as that described by Dr. Sparrow 

IMPSON are now eeldom met witb, although in 
some seminaries they are, I believe, still in use. 
The size of the tonsure as worn by the secular 
clergy varies according to their rank. It should 
be for clerics about 1 inch in diameter (Gas- 
taldus, lib. ii. sec i. cap. 8). For those in 
minor orders it should be 14 inch, as decreed 
by the Council of Palencia under Urban VI. 
(Gavautus, p. 11, tit. i. mp. i). For a sub- 
deacon, according to various decrees of councils, 
it should be 19 inch (Gastaldus, lib. xi. sect. i. 
cap. 8). For a deacon, according to various 
decrees of councils, it should be 2 inches (Gas- 
taldus, lib. xi. sect. i. cap. 9). For a priest it 
should be 24 inches, decreed by the Council of 
Palencia and confirmed by Urban VI. This size 
is that of a large host (Gavautus, Rubr. Mis. p. i. 
t. xx. n. ii.) 

The Council of Salzburg, 1274, under Gre- 
gory 1X., prescribed that the tonsure of a priest 
should be larger than that used by acleric. The 
fourth Council of Ravenna also decreed “ portent 
latiorem, alii vero mediccrem, vel minorem suis 
statibus convenientem.” That of Toledo in 1473, 
under Sixtus IV., prescribes for clerics of that 
diocese a tonsure “ quantitatis unius regalis,” which 
is of the size of a particle as used in giving com- 
munion. 8S. Charles recommended for priests of 
his diocese that it should be of the size of a la 
host as used at mass. The Council of Toulouse in 
1590 decreed ‘‘Tonsura sit conspicua, non ea 

uidem in omnibus clericis una, sed major sacer- 
otalis, digitis tribus undequaque a vertice pateat ; 
ducbus Diaconalis angustior, minorum ordinum 
omnium, sit minima, et digito undique sit deducta.” 
There have been decrees relating to the tonsure 
passed in the Council of Trent, and an edict of 


Urban VIII., which prescribes that the size of the 
tonsure should be “della grandezza conveniente 
all’ ordine e grado di ciascuno.” 

The tonsure plate in the British Museum was 

bably prepared in 1258, when a Council of 

mdon decreed that ‘‘ clerks should wear their 
hair short, and use a tonsure of the proper size to 
show that they have renounced the advantages of 
this life, so as to aspire to the dignity of a royal 
Hartweit D, Grissert. 

Oxford. 


“Firz” (8% vi. 443).—Philologists say that 
Fitz is only a more explicit mode of showing what 
is the pronunciation of O.F. fiz, Lat. filius. 
Paleographers,” so says Dr. Isaac TayLor, 
“assert that Fitz is a blunder of late date, arising 
from the misunderstanding of two well-known 
abbreviations used in writing the word filius.” I 
think there can be no doubt that the philologists 
are right on this point, and the palzographers 
wrong. In the first place, there is no doubt amo’ 
Old French scholars that O.F. fiz was pronoun 
fits, precisely (so far as the consonants are con- 
cerned) as we pronounce Filz. In Schwan’s ‘Old 
French Grammar,’ ed. 1893, § 320, we are told 
that J mouillée (/j)+s becomes /ts (written /z), so 
filius becomes filz (pronounced /filts), and later fiz 
(pronounced fits), Fitz is simply a contaminated 
spelling. Compare on this = Horning’s [ntro- 
duction, § 148, in Bartsch and Horning, ‘Langue et 
Littérature Frangaises.’ That the form fitz is 
simply a variant of fiz is proved from the fact that 
they occur indiscriminately in the same Anglo- 
French texts. We will appeal first to Bozon’s 
‘Contes Moralisés,’ edited by Miss L. Toulmin 
Smith and M. Paul Meyer. On p. 177 I find “ Par 
ceo dit Thobie a sown fitz” (Therefore said Tobias 
to his son) ; on p. 25, “ Si vous avez filz(filios)”; on 
p. 149, “ pur lourz fitz” (for their sons), also “ses 
fiz (sui filii),” and “ beauz fils (filius).” I may also 
refer to some Anglo-French texts printed in 
Wright's ‘ Political Society, No. 6). 
On p. 127 we read “ Priez touz, mes amis douz, 
le fitz Seinte Marie” (the son of St. Mary); on 
p. 235, ‘‘le filz Marie” (the son of Mary); on 

. 312, “par le fiz Marie” (by the son of Mary). 

ith these before us it is absolutely im- 


possible to hold that Fitz is due to » misreading of 
a MS. mode of writing the Latin jilius. We are 
absolutely shut up to the conclusion that Fitz isa 
genuine Anglo-French form, equivalent to the 
| continental old French forms and fi/z, and the 


modern French fils. A. L. Maruew. 


Oxford. 


The word fitz has been so long in common use— 
six hundred years at least—that it seems a pity and 
a little late to try even to discredit so useful .and 
so well understood a monosyllable. Canon 
TaYLor’s suggestion for the origin of the ¢ in this 
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word will not, it is certain, commend itself to 


every one. In the first place fitz is hardly an im- 


mediate corruption of filz, written with the 1 


barred, thus causing this letter to have been 
taken for a ¢, especially as the usual contrac- 
tion of filius was fili’ or fil., without the z. In the 
Norman-French of the fourteenth century these 
forms occur jilz, filtz, fitz, and fiz, without marks 
across the l, it should be noticed. There can 
be no mistake about the letter in fitz being t, 
both in MSS. and inscriptions on brasses of that 
date. The Norman-French Dauntz (Dominus) 


seems to afford a parallel example, and the) 


Russian wits, 

As to the use by transcribers and printers of 
two /f’s in the " ing of words from old writing 
ee with #, Canon Tartor will find, by 
referring to ‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ 8. xi. 247, that he was 
by no means the first to draw attention to this 
curious mistake. I was at that time the means of 
convincing a gentleman who spelt his surname 
with two /’s to give it up for good. In‘N. & Q.’ 
years ago I suggested that when we refer to a man, 
say, who was really the son of a William we should 
write fitz William, and when this patronymic was 
continued by his descendants as a mere surname 
without its exact meaning it should be written 
Fitzwilliam. This distinction, however, was not 
made in the fourteenth century, and one would 
not be justified in altering a MS. of that date 
even when we know it was the latter case, as with 
the Fitzwarins, Fitzhardings, and other familiee. 

As Fitz has become an English word, why 
should one not say, in tranelating a name even in 
Domesday Book, Osbern fitz Richard, rather than 
Osbern Richard’s son, especially when a Norman ? 


A. 8. Exuis. 
Westminster. 


I agree most cordially with Canon Taytor in 
his reprebension of the substitution of Fitz for 
“son of,” because it antedates the use of recognized 
patronymics. itz is called old French ; can it be 
traced to en In England it is Norman- 
French, whatever its origin, and the earliest 
case I know of occurs thus: Richard J. of Nor- 
mandy, A.D, 943-996, is credited with a son named 
Geoffrey, a grandson, Gilbert, Earl of Brionne, 
whose son is historically known as Richard Fitz 
Gilbert, Earl of Olare. The Russians postfix a 
ee similar word, as Alexander Nicolovitch ; 


forms may come remotely from the Latin vis, 


confused with the French fils, 1 dormant. Will 
the learned Canon, who dwells so fully on the 
equivocal symbol 3, explain the substitution of « 
for y, 9, gh, j; a8, for instance, in Cadzow, Cadyow ; 
Yule Zowl, Dalziel for Dalgeal, &c? A. Hatt. 


The curious designation Henry FitzEmpress 
was not “manufactured” by Mr. Freeman, as 
Canon Tartor supposes. Faller, in his ‘ Church 


History,’ under Henry II., has, ‘‘ Henry II. 
succeeded him, known by a triple surname; two 
personal and ending in himself, ‘ Fitz-Empress’ 
and ‘Short-mantle,’” &c. E. 8. A. 


A MS. Prayer Boox or Mary, Queen oF 
Scors (8 S. vi. 223, 297).—Short aphoristic lines 
| are frequently to be met with at the head of each 
| page of the Kalendar, in Books of Hours, Miseals, 
|&c. I have a | beautiful little Saram 

Missal, profusely illustrated, and elegantly 
rinted at Paris, 1516, which has one such Latin 
ine at the head, and four more at the bottom of 
each month. The lines at the heads are :— 
Pocula ianus amat. 
Et februus algeo clamat. 
Martius arua fodit de vite superflua demit. 
Aprilis florida nutrit 
Ros et flos nemori maio sunt fomes amorum 
Dat iunius fena 
Julio resecatur auena. 
Augustus spicas 
September coterit uvas 
Seminat october 
Spoliat virgulta nouember 
Querit babere porci mactando decéber, 
Or, done into English— 
January loves the wine cup, 
And February cries out, “ I am cold.’ 
March digs the corn land, and prunes the vine, 
April is the nurse of flowers. 
In May, dows and flowers of the groves are as tin ler to 
love’s fires. 
June oe bay. 
In July oats are cut. 
August thrashes out the ears of corn. 
September crushes the grape clusters, 
October is the seed-time, 
November strips the twigs, 
December seeks a store of meat by pig-killing. 

The four following lines at the bottom of 
January will be quite sufficient as a specimen of 
the remainder :— 

In iano claris calidisque cibis potiaris 
Atque decens potus post fercula sit tibi notus. 
it enim medo/ tune potus vt bene credo 
Balnea tunc intres/ etvend findere cures. 
Which may be freely rendered as follows, though 
there is a doubt about “ claris ” :— 

meats, may have knowledge of seem ons 
after the courses. "ee mead is harmful. Khor thet, 
| having drunken, then, I trow, you may get into a bath 
| and have a vein cut.” 

A very peculiar and unpleasant way, one would 
think, of pew a good dinner. R. 


| Boston, Lincoln: 


Sir Wituram Sraytey, Tatap Lorp Morr- 


| gaoue (8 S. vi. 287, 352, 494).—Thanks to Mr. 


Pinx for correcting my carelessness. I should con- 
sider it is correct that the Sir William Stanley, 
knighted February 22, 1546/7, is Sir William 
Stanley, third Lord Monteagle. Respecting Sir 
William Stanley, of Hooten, I send the following 


‘ 
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for Mr. Piyx’s consideration. Hollinshed, in 
his ‘Chronicles of Ireland,’ 1587, p. 158, states, 
**Whereof the lord justice (Sir William Drury), 
&c., called before him George Bourchier, William 
Stanleie, Peter Carew, and Edward Moore, &c., he 
dubbed them knights.” A side-note adds, “on ye 
field.” (1578-9.) Metcalfe’s ‘ Book of Knights,’ 
p. 207, gives the same. Also see ‘ Correspondence 
of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leycester,’ Camden 
Society, 1844. Joun 


Otp Dates anp Inscriptioxs on Lonpow 
Hovsss (8"§, v. 201, 276, 475; vi. 433).—About 
forty years since, in a turning out of Hooper 
Square, leading to Gower’s Walk, on a mean tene- 
ment, over the doorway was a stone tablet bearing 
the City arms in a good state of preservation. At 
the foot was inscribed ‘‘Sir Peter Proby, Lord 
Mayor.” Was it to mark the boundary of the 
City’s jurisdiction? If so, it is the only one on 
the north side of the Thames. I remember on the 
south side three stones : one at Dockhead, another 
at the “ Bricklayers’ Arms,” and the third at the 
“Elephant and Castle.” The buildings between 
Leman Street and Gower’s Walk have been pulled 
down. Has the tablet referred to found a rest- 
ing place in the Guildhall Museum ? 


Deay. 
Friends Road, Croydon, - 


The ‘‘E.O. 1716,” mentioned by your corre- 
spondent C. M. P. at the last reference, and also 
seen in Lewis’s ‘ History of Islington, is in raised 
characters cut in a smali tablet of red brick in the 
east external wall (or street front) of the original 
— of the mansion formerly known as Harvey 

ouse, which was for about fifty years the pro- 
perty and residence of ‘‘ Esq. Harvey,” as shown 
on Henry Warner's plan or survey of Islington, 
dated May, 1735, but now forming part of the 

mises of the Ohurch Missionary College, 

0. 180, on the west: side of Upper Street, and 
occupied by the principal, the Rev. T. W. Drury. 
There is also another inscription, with the same 
letters, but the date of 1719, incised on a larger 
tablet of stone built into the external south wall 
(or front) of the wing. These represent the initials 
of the builder, Mrs. Elizabeth Clay,* ther with 
the date of the respective erections. This lady— 
then a widow—who probably originally built the 
house as a wedding gift to her son-in-law, was 
daughter of Francis Bellers, “ Citizen and Grocer 
of London,” and related, it is said, to William 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, and was 
married in 1682 to Samuel Clay, an eminent and 
wealthy Quaker merchant, of Lawrence Pountney 
Lane, London, the marriage settlement being 
dated June 27 of that year. The name of her 


* Her arms, for which the chief portion (now blank) | 
of the stone tablet appears to have been intended, were 
Arg., a chev. engr. between three trefoils slipped sa. 


husband (who died in March, 1691/2; will dated 4th 
and proved 26th of same month, P.0.0., Fane, 141) 
appears in the first ‘ London Directory’ of 1677, 
and she died c. 1727. His only surviving daughter 
and sole heir, Mary Clay (with a fortune of about 
100,000/.), was married in St. Lawrence Pountney 
parish, by special licence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on Jan. 17, 1715/16—the marriage 
settlement being dated three days previously—to 
the above-named ‘‘ Esq. Harvey,” being m 
father’s great-grandfather and namesake, Jaco 
Harvey, J.P. for co. Middlesex, third but eldest 
surviving son and heir of Jacob Harvey, “ Citizen 
and Feltmaker of London,” who was born in 
April, 1687, admitted to Merchant Taylors’ School 
Sept. 12, 1698, and died 1769 (will proved April, 
same year, P.O.C., Bogg, 128). His arms* and 
descent from Sir James and Sir Sebastian Harvey, 
Lord Mayors of London, 1581 and 1618, are re- 
ferred to in John Warburton’s ‘London and 
Middlesex Illustrated,’ 1749. She died at 
Islington, Jan. 24, 1733/4, leaving, among other 
surviving issue, Samuel Clay Harvey, in Of 
King’s Street, Soho, co. Middlesex, and of ge 
Hill, Cooling, co. Kent, J.P. for the latter 
county, and William Harvey, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, J.P. for co. Middlesex. Some of the 
original private account books of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Olay, as relating chiefly to their extensive Kentish 
estates (still in our family), as well as of her 
husband's ledgers and journals as a merchant, are 
in my possession. W. 


The identification of the inscription asked for 
by W. C. B. is an easy matter. The set of chambers 
in Staple Inn occupied by Mr. Grewgious are 
described by Dickens in ‘Edwin Drood’ as being 
in “a corner house in the little inner quadrangle, 
presenting in black and = over its ugly 


the mysterious inscription J 9 
1747. 

Owing to modern improvements, only one of the 
old houses in the inner quadrangle is left standing. 
This is No. 10, and over its entrance appears the 
inscription which Mr. Grewgious bethought him- 
self at odd times haply might mean ‘‘ Perhaps 
John Thomas or Perhaps Joe Tyler.” 

No, 11 in the same quadrangle was pulled down 
in November, 1893. is was, in fact, the oldest 
house in the inn, except, of course, the Holborn 
front, and bore over its doorway the inscription 
“Remdificata anno d'ni 1699 Roberto Browne 
Gen. Principali.” Cc. M. P. 


News (8 S. v. 384, 431; vi. 98, 175).—I 
cannot allow Mr. Eoecumse’s note at the last 
reference to pass without some comment. His 
assertions are, to say the least, extraordinary. 


* Or, a chev. between three leopards’ faces gu. 
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Evidently he acts up to the theory that “ there is 
nothing like audacity,’ but audacity of this cha- 
racter seems hardly suited to the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
At the first reference he wrote :— 

“ It would not be possible to pronounce a word formed 
of the five letters in question (x.z.w.£.s.) in any other 
way than ‘news,’ and the addition or subtraction of the 
second vowel would not affect the pronunciation.” 
Now, when Pror. Sxzar conclusively proves 

t newes, in some sense or other, was once a 
word of two syllables, Mr. Epccumps remarks : 
“Tdid not for one moment suppose, nor did I 
intend to imply, that the word newes (of news) 
could only be pronounced niz.” What, then, 
did he “imply” when he asserted that it would 
not be possible to pronounce a word formed of 
the five letters x. W.z.s.) otherwise than news” ? 
Mr. Enccumse’s other assertion—namely, that 
the idea of connecting n.z.w.s, with the word news 
did not originate with him—is beside the question. 
No one said it did. 

When I try to show him that the ‘‘ derivation ” 
which he champions must be wrong, because the 
word news long preceded the advent of newspapers, 
he informs me that the time which intervened 
between the two was only one hundred and fifty 
years, whereas I said “‘some two or three cen- 
turies.” His dates are somewhat incorrect, but 
assuming they are right, would not my argument 
apply with equal force whether the period was 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred years? 

I am surprised that a correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
should cavil in this way. He supported a guess, 
which Pror, Skat, one of the greatest etymo- 
logists of the day, had no difficulty in demolishing. 
Mr. Epecomse challenges “ the learned professor.” 
No one wishes to stop any correspondent from 
asking questions or making suggestions—bad or 
otherwise—but when his “ suggestion” has been 
proved to be guesswork, the least such a corre- 
spondent can do is to retire fally. 

Gras. Jas. Firer. 

In the first edition of ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 1671, 

Milton wrote:— 


For evil news rides post, while good news baits. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


SEA-BLUE BIRD OF Marcu” (8" §, vi. 
367, 414 ; vii. 12).—The ornithologist may think 
this best describes the wheatear ; but I can posi- 
tively say that Tennyson meant the kingfisher. 
He asked me what the bird was; and I made a 
wrong guess, when he told me it was the king- 
fisher. It is so stated in my ‘Key to “In 
Memoriam,” ’ which the poet supervised, and did 
not alter. Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Leper Hosritas in Kent (8" §. vi. 428, 518). 
—Is Mr. Anruur Hossey acquainted with the 


late Archdeacon Wright’s (Rector of Greatham, 
Hants) books, ‘ Leprosy and its Story,’ ‘ Segre- 
gation, its Remedy.’ The two later on were com- 
bined. The work contains information as to 
leper hospitals in Great Britain. 
Marian L, Wricat. 
Myrtle Cottage, Denvilles, Havant, 


Sir Wma. Mayrnarp vi. 368).—Io 
Chauncy’s ‘History of Herts,’ vol. i. p. 82, ed. 
1826, there is a pedigree of a family of the name 
of Maynard, which may give Mr. O. J. Firer 
the information desired. Unfortunately dates of 
births and deaths of members of the Maynards 
are not given. They were connected with Caldecote 
parisb. M. A.Oxon. 


Monrtécut on Hawrnorne (8 vi. 448).— 
M. Emile Montégut a consacré, dans la Revue des 
deux mondes, & l'illustre romancier Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne deux études: (1) ‘Un roman socialiste’” 
(‘The Blithedale Romance’) dans le numéro du 
ler Décembre, 1852; (2) ‘Un romancier pes- 
simiste’ (‘Romance of Monte- Beni’) dans le 
numéro du ler Aoti:, 1860, article que la Table de 
la revue range A tort sous la rubrique “ Litté- 
rature anglaise,” au lieu de le faire figurer au 
paragraphe ‘ Littérature américaine,” qui suit, 
p. 107. Paut Masson. 

Paris, 77, Boulevard St, Michel. 


“Up to THE Scratca” (8 §. vi. 426).— 
Though the ‘N. E. D.’ has not yet reached (I will 
not say come up to the) “ Scratch,” and prefers not 
to give the phrase under ‘‘ Come,” cannot we rest 
satisfied with the natural explanation to be found 
in such dictionaries as the ‘Century,’ the 
‘ Imperial,’ and ‘ Worcester,’ to which I think that 
I may add the testimony, still more valuable in 
the matter of colloquialisms, of the man in the 
street, consulting our individual tastes merely in 
the choice between the scratch to which a runner 
comes up before he starts and that to which a 
pugilist comes up before he begins each round? In 
the latter case, if he could not come up, as, after 
many rounds fought, sometimes occurred, he was 
brought up. But one day in March, 1838, on 
Melbourne Heath, William Phelps, better known 
as Brighton Bill, was brought up once too often, 
and the coroner had some remarks to make, The 

incipal and accessories fled, like Sir Charles and 

ir Henry Danvers, but it was adjudged that in 
the prize ring for the future a man must come up 
to the scratch without assistance. 

However, in life other than sporting life we 
know trusty men who will surely come up to the 
scratch, and others who take a deal of bringing ; 
and how the well-known superstition about 
drawing blood from a witch can have any bearing 
on the ‘matter is more than I can understand. 
Forby, by italicizing the last words of his mention 
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of the ‘opinion that a witch will not come up to 
the scratch,” must have intended to convey that 
be was perpetrating a similar to that supra, 
and, if possible, as mild. KILuicrew. 


This phrase is correctly explained in Davies's 
‘Supplementary Glossary’ as having “ originated 
in pugilistic slang, the combatants, when preparing 
to begin, having to toe a line drawn in the centre 
of the ring.” This was otherwise called ‘‘ toeing 
the scratch.” See also the ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 
1874 edition, p. 280. Forby’s words, which are 
not only italicized, but put between inverted 
commas, which Mr. Hooper did not notice, are 
evidently jocular. Collectors of caricatures will 
perhaps be able to give me information about a 
caricature containing the words “ Come up to the 
scratch and vote for me,” which | remember from 
childhood, though I cannot now indicate the sub- 
ject depicted. I suppose it was an election scene. 

F, Apams. 

14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


This phrase may have arisen from foot-racing or 
ja oping, in which the starting-point is often made 
by a line scratched on the ground. Thus a com- 
petitor who did not toe the line would not come 
up to the scratch. Our English love of sport has 

many such phrases into the language, such 
as “ missing the mark,” “ in at the death,” &c. 


Wituray, First Marquis or Lanspowne (8 
8. vi. 489).—In ‘Sybil; or, the Two Nations,’ 
edition 1871, p. 20, the passage, which is intro- 
ductory to the interesting sketch of Lord Shel- 
burne (one of the “suppressed characters of 
English history ”), is as follows :— 

“Lord 8. was the first great minister who compre- 
hended the rising importance of the middle class, and 
foresaw in its future power a bulwark for the throne 
against ‘the Great Revolution families.’ 

Georce T. Kenroy, 


Arms (8 S, vi. 147).—What A. E. ©. asks 
about is “a pelican or stork standing upright in 
her nest, surrounded by her young, wings erect,” 
aot the “ pelican in her piety,” ¢. ¢., sitting on her 
nest, and wounding her breast to feed her young 
ones with her blood, a device well known in Dur- 
ham, Winchester, and Corpus Christi College, 
as the badge or armorial 


or. A 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Papworth’s ‘ Armorials’ gives the following list 
of names of families bearing as their arms a 
** pelican in piety,” but for the most part without 
dates or places: Cantrell ; Chantrell ; Sherborn, 
Bishop of St. David's, 1505 ; Bawdriffe; Fox, 
Bishop of Exeter, 1487; Pierse, Bishop of 
Rochester, 1576 ; Allan; Elme, or Ellem, of Ber- 
wickshire ; Tresilian, of Newlyn, Cornwall, whose 


heiress married Carne ; Carne, or Le Carne, pro- 
bably adopted from the former ; Cairne, Scotland ; 
Coin ; Hynde, or Hinde; Lyndey, or Lynd, of 
Dorset ; Reidheugh ; and Solers. 

B. Frorence Scarverr. 


The coat seems to be Carne of Nash and 
Gwenny in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Gu., pelican in nest surrounded by young in piety 
(i. ¢, feeding them from own breast), all proper. 
The Carnes were descendants of Ynyr, King of 
Gwent, but early settled in South ee ae 


Aston Clinton. 


Brewer's DictionaRy oF PaRASE AND 
Faste’ (8 §. vi. 224).—As E. S. A. does not 
give any trustworthy evidence for the following 
statement, I think we are at liberty to differ from 
him : ‘‘ There is no reliable evidence to show that 
Gregory the Great took the slightest interest in 
music,” &, If this be true, it is passing stran 
that the learned Benedictine, Dom. Pothier, in his 
* Mélodies Grégoriennes,’ 1880, does not mention 
this fact. But at p. 5 he says: “S. Grégoire au 
septisme s‘écle, aprés l’avoir recueilli [that is, 
plain-chant] de l’antiquité, l’a réglé et complété,” 
&c. This surely implies interest in music. 

The Benedictine Dom. Janssens, in his ‘Chant 
Grégorien,’ 1890, at p. 16, says :— 

“Les manuscrits authentiques et de nombreux 
témoinages d’auteurs antérieurs 4 Jean Diacre s’unissent 
& la tradition constante du moyen Age pour reconnaitre 
cette gloire au premier Pape bénédictin.” 


That is, St. Gregory was, if not the composer, at 
least the compiler of the Gregorian Chant. 

A monk of Angouléme in the twelfth century 
tells us that the antiphonary that Charlemagne 
received from the Pope was that which Gregory 
provided with notes: “ Antiphonarios quos ipse 
notavarat nota Romana.” 

Haberl’s ‘ Magister Choralis,’ translated by 
Bishop Donnelly, adduces positive proof that St. 
Gregory took an interest in music. At p. 6 he 
says 

‘* For the propagation of his [Gregory's] reforms he 
established and endowed two singing schools in Rome, 
in which be himeelf taught, and from which teachers of 
the Roman Liturgical Chant were sent into France and 
England.” 

John the Deacon, who wrote bis life, says :— 

“ Though he had upon his hands all the affairs of the 
universal Church, and was still more burthened with dis- 
tempers, yet he took time to examine the tones, measures, 
moods, and notes most suitable to the majesty of the 
Church, and most proper to inspire devotion, and he 
formed that Ecclesiastical music so grave and _——> 
which at present is called Gregorian Music. His » 
from which, when sick, he strove to teach the cages. 
was preserved with great veneration in the palace of St. 
Jobn Lateran, as also the whip wherewith he threatened 
the young clerks and singing boys when they made mie- 


takes, or failed in their notes,’ —‘ Magister Choralis,’ p, 6. 
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This is interest in music if anything. But, as I 
am not a master in Israel, I should feel grateful to 
know which of these two views is the safer to 
follow. Ricnarp Conway. 
Holy Cross, Parson's Green, 8.W. 


The readers who hayg helped Dr. Brewer in the 
revision of eld matter and the addition of new bave 
not invariably exercised sufficient care. Under 
** Blue Peter,’ a call for trumps is defined as 
“laying on your partner’s card a higher one than 
is required.” The call has nothing to do with 
one’s partner’s card; one can make it second hand. 
** Brevet rank” is defined as “rank one degree 
higher than your pay.” It is raok higher than 
one’s regimental rank, whether one or more 
degrees. A regimental captain may be a colonel 
by brevet, a rank three degrees higher thaa his 
regimental rank. A “ Busby” is said to hang 
from the top over the right shoulder. It is the 
busby-bag that has this now rather remote ten- 
dency. Reference to the ‘N. E. D.’ would have 
saved all three mistakes. Ki.uicrew. 


Dr. Brewer is well able to take care of himself. 
I should like, however, to be permitted to draw 
Kituicrew's attention to p. 54, col. i,, when he 
may read : “ A outrance (French). To the farthest 
point. The correct form of the phrase. (See 
* A Poutrance.’)” Pav. Bierey. 


Mas. Marcaret Comsripce (8 S. vi. 469). 
—The donor of the book was John Thorpe, “an 
eminent physician, and a learned and indefatigable 
antiquary,” the eldest son of John Thorpe, gent., of 
Penshurst, Kent, by his wife, Anne, sister and coheir 
of Oliver Combridge, of Newhouse, alias Harts, in 
the aforesaid parish of Penshurst. He was born at 
Newhouse March 12, 1681/2, and matriculated 
from University College, Oxford, April 14, 1698, 

ing B.A. 1701, M.A. 1704, B.Med. 1707, 
and D.Med. 1710. Elected F.R.S. on Nov. 30, 
1705, he for several years assisted Dr. Sloane, 
afterwards Sir Hans Sloane, then secretary to the 
same society, in publishing the Philosophical 
Transactions. Some of Dr. Thorpe’s works on 
natural history and the antiquities of Rochester, 
including ‘ A Collection of the Statutes concerning 
Rochester Bridge,’ fol. 1733, were printed in his 
lifetime, and many were left in MS., among which 
the most material were an accurate transcript of 
the ‘Registrum Roffense,’ published in 1769, by 
his only son and heir, John Thorpe, M.A., F.S.A. 
(ob. 1792), with the addition of the ‘‘ Monumental 
Inscriptions in the several Churches and Chapels 
within the Diocese,” to which a portrait of Dr. 
Thorpe was prefixed, engraved by J. Bayly from 
a painting by Wollaston. Dr. Thorpe, who 
settled and practised at Rochester from 1715 to 
the period of his decease, married Elizabeth (ob. 
Oct. 26, 1745), daughter of John Woodhouse of 


Shobdon, co. Hereford, the second son of Francis 
Woodhouse, of the same place ; he died Nov. 30, 
1750, and was buried in a chapel on the north 
side of Stockbury Church, Kent, where above an 
achievement painted on a board are these arms, 
viz., Quarterly, 1, Azure, a fesse dancette ermine ; 
2, three crescents argent; 3, as the second ; 
4, as the first, impaling Woodhouse, with a 
crescent on a crescent for difference. Crest, on a 
chapeau azure, lined ermine, a hart sable, unguled 
and attired or. Motto, “ Diev Mon Escy” (‘ Re- 
gistrum Roffense,’ Introduction). 

Danie, Hipwett. 


Provers (8 §. vi. 267, 451).—The Rev. Ep. 
MaRsBALt, at the second reference, says that he is 
not acquainted with the Greek proverb, “a sieve 
of an ass’s tail.” The Greek proverb is given by 
Ray, sub “ You can’t make a horn of a pig’s tail”: 
“ Parallel hereto is that of Apostolius, “Ovov ovpa 
tyAlav o} wot. An ass’s tail will not make a 
sieve. Hx quovis ligno non fit Mercurius. We 
also say, You cannot make velvet of a sow’s ear,” 

F, O. Birxseck Terry. 


Toscutum Usiversitr (8 8. vi. 209, 273, 333, 
436).— Your correspondent Mr. Ricnarp H. 
THornTon is too hard on the universities of the 
United States. It is quite true that the honorary 
degrees granted by some of them are of little value ; 
but there are others—the Catholic University, 
Washington ; Harvard, and Yale, for example—of 
the possession of which any scholar might be proud. 

Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Buriat Custom (8" 8, vi. 487).—A vampire is 
not a ghost. It is a corpse which is supposed to 
be not completely dead, and to have the power of 
rising from its grave and visiting again those who 
are alive. To kill it entirely a stake is driven 
through its heart, and the body is burnt to ashes. 
This superstition exists in many countries, especially 
in Hungary. P. W. G. M. may get information 
on this subject from Oalmet’s ‘ Dissertation on 
Vampires. The most beautiful of the vampire 
stories is Goethe’s ‘ Bride of Corinth,’ which is 
founded on a story of Phlegon. Alexandre Dumas 
and Washington Irving have also told the same 
story. E. Yarpuey. 


The origin of this belief is very curious. A 
vampire was thought to be not the spirit of the 
dead—the ghost as we say—but the body itself 
reanimated by a demon ; the stake, therefore, was 
supposed to detain the body, or to make it unfit 
for this frightful raising. The transfer of the idea 
to the spirit or ghost is, of course, most illogical, 
but is not difficult to understand. The wickeder 
aman, the more proper a subject he was for the 
demon ; and it is, in truth, to the unconscious 
survival of this ancient notion that we owe the 
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‘elones-de-se, others being supposed irresponsible— 

iva, as all know, lasted well into the present 

century. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Tasiet TO Epwarp IL. (8 §, vi. 428).—Your 
correspondent A. S. will find a copy of the in- 
scription placed in the castle of Melazzo, near 
Acqui (if that is the one he inquires for), in the 
number of ‘N. & Q.’ of Dec. 13, 1890, 7” 8S, x. 
465. C. H. 


“A BLIND ALEHOUSE” (8 S, vi. 368, 478).— 
At the latter reference your correspondents suggest 
that “ blind” may equate (1) obscure, and (2) a 
pretence, make-believe. My own impression is 
that neither suggestion conveys the true meaning. 
The old water-side inns of London generally had 
an exit in the rear, which offered ready access to 
the river in days when smuggling and other illegal 

ractices were much in vogue. I suggest that a 
lind alehouse was one without this convenience. 
We retain this sense of the word in a blind alley, 
i. e.,@ passage without an exit at the end ; one 
which has no “ eye” through it. 
Onas. Jas, Firer. 

In the ‘Thurloe State Papers’ are some letters 
from one of Cromwell's major-generals (Charles 
Worsley), who writes that he finds it 
“a difficult business how to observe my instructions as 
to alehouses, though it’s truly too visible that they are 
the very bane of the counties. We have ordered at least 
200 ale-bouses to be thrown down in the Blackburn 
=— after taking notice of these several qualifica- 
ions. 

He then enumerates the ‘‘ qualifications.” No. 3 
are such alehouses “as stand in bye and dark 
corners, and go under the name of blind ale- 
houses.” Ricsaarp Lawson. 

Urmston, Manchester. 


If, as one of your correspondents suggests, this 
has avy analogy to a “blind path,” may it not 
mean simply an alehouse in a blind alley or cul- 
de-sac ? J. B, Fremine, 

Glasgow. 

For the meaning of blind in the above 
expression, remember and compare the mean- 
ing of the French adjective borgne (one- 
eyed) in “maison borgne,” “cabaret borgne”; 
“ Borgne = chétif, sans apparence ; Cabaret borgne= 
cabaret malfamé” (Littré). ‘‘ Borgne=mauvais, 
sombre, obscur; maison borgne, cabaret borgne ” 

Nodier). “La Maréchale d’Humiéres se retira 
ans une maison borgne au dehors des Carmélites 
du faubourg St. Jacques” (Saint-Simon, 23, 14). 
R. D. Nava. 
Heerenveen. 


Pameta (8" §. vi. 468, 513).—I notice in recent 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ divers inquiries about this 


beautiful and somewhat mysterious lady, respecting 
whom I am myself desirous of information. The 
following is the point that more particularly in- 
terests me in her career. According to the account 
given of her in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ she married— 
after the tragical end of her first husband, Lord 
Edward FitzGerald, in June, 1798—‘‘ Mr, Pit- 
cairn, United States Consul at Hamburgh.” She 
must, therefore, have lived at Hamburgh at some 
period subsequent to her second marriage (the 
date of which is not stated in Burke), and I should 
be glad to learn, if possible, down to what year 
she continued residing in that city, where she is 
said to have been mixed up in certain political 
intrigues. She apparently survived Mr. Pitcairn, 
and the date of that gentleman’s death would like- 
wise be of interest to me. Where, if such exists 
is the best account of Pamela’s life to be found 
I observe that one of your contributors states that 
she “died at Toulouse, deserted by all, and was 
buried by Barére,” while another quotes Mr. W. J. 
Fitzpatrick’s ‘Secret Service under Pitt,’ to the 
effect that she died in 1831, her remains being 
followed to Pére la Chaise by Talleyrand. These 
conflicting statements seem to show that little is 
known of her later years. Yet she had a son and 
two daughter, and left descendants, some of whom 
I number among my acquaintance. Lac. 


The startling statement is made, on what is 
described as a high authority, in the Evening Tele- 
graph, Dublin, that Pamela was the daughter of 
Major-General Coghlan, whose property of near 
one million was lately going a-begging, and har 
been the subject of a recent judicial decision in 
London. W. J. F. 


Rivers Famity (8" vi. 209).—Mr. Verity 
will find a full account of the ancestry of Sir John 
Rivers in Wotton’s ‘ Baronetage,’ to which I can 
add a few dates ; but I think I am right in sayi 
that no connexion existed between this family a 
the peerage of Rivers. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Watter anp Gray (8 §. vi. 165, 271, 316). 
—A closer allel than any yet quoted to the 
verse from Waller given at the last reference occurs 
in Francis Beaumont’s ‘Salmacis and Herma- 
=eowpeal published in 1602, three years before 

aller was born :— 

Why should’st thou so desire to be alone ! 
Thy cheek is never fair when none is by, 
For what is red and white but to the eye? 


C. B. 


IsaBetta or France: Isapet Corovur 8. 
ii. 307, 525; 8 S. vi. 7, 52). — Randolph, in 
his ‘ Aristippus’ (Hazlitt’s edition, p. 29), has a 
joke upon the Duchess of Austria and the con- 


dition of her smock at the siege of Ostend, which 
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is, Tam afraid, too coarse for reproduction in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ W. F. Pripeavx. 


Bastite (8 §. vi. 445).—This surely is a 
common canting name for the poorhouse, not 
restricted to Yorkshire, and to be found often 
enough in newspapers of the sentimental-radical 
order. pwaRp H. Marsnatr, M.A. 

Hastings. 


De Famity (8 §. vi. 447).—The 
children of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford and Essex, and Elizabeth, his wife, daughter 
of King Edward I., were Humphrey, died young ; 
John and Humphrey, successors to the honours ; 
Edward, drowned in Scotland ; William, Earl of 
Northampton ; Margaret, died young; Alianore, 
married James Butler, Earl of Ormonde, &c.; Mar- 
garet, wife of Hugh de Courteney, Earl of Devon ; 
and Isabel, who died in her childhood. This list 
is taken from Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage,’ vol. i. p. 184, 
which also refers the reader to his ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum,’ in which I have no doubt but C, H. 
will find the information he requires. Banks, in 
his ‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ gives the 
same list. Waldon Priory was the burial place of 
the Bobun family, and Elizabeth was interred 
there and probably the children who died young. 

Jouy Rapcvirrs. 


For references to the history of the De Bohun 
family, crest, arms, motto, and war cry, see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 45S. vi. 501; vii. 24, 150; 6" S. x. 
147 ; 7 S. iv. 247, 417 ; vi. 8, 73, 308, 413. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Trowker (8 §. vi. 448).—The word occurs 
neither in Webster nor in the ‘ Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary.’ In Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ ii. 447 (Bohn’s 
edition), mention is made of ‘‘ Trunks,” a game 
similar to ‘‘ Troule-in- Madame,” with a reference 
to ‘ Poor Robin’s Almanack,’ 1715, and to Halli- 
well. Acrostic people sometimes come here in 
their difficulties, and I tell them that their pursuit 
is the only form of fox-hunting in which I can 
afford to indulge ; but I am thankful to say I was 
spared this search. 

Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings, 


Tas ‘‘ or Taz Gospzts (8 8, 
vi. 485).—The new translation which we are pro- 
mised will be thought very smart, no doubt, by 
our fin de sitcle Athenians ; but to prevent mis- 
takes, it may be as well to note beforehand that 
the ‘‘ cock-crowing ”=‘' bugle” is not quite such 
@ new idea as it looks. For a popular book, pub- 
lished more than thirty years ago, says :— 

“Some believe that allusion is made by the Evange- 
lists, not to the actual crowing of a cock, but to the 
peculiar sound of the trumpet by which the termination 
of the third watch was announced, and which is said to 


bave been made in some degree to resemble cock-crow- 
ing. But there is no reason to suppose that the expres- 
sion is used in any other than the ordinary sénse,”— 
Cassell’s ‘ Bible Dictionary,’ in loco. 


Epowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Isee Mr. A. Incram’s note on him, and shall 
be _ of any light your circle can throw upon his 
and my version of &Aéxrwp. 

Ferrar Fenton. 


“ Autp Kirk” (8 §. vi. 367, 474).—It is not 
often one gets a chance of catching your valued 
correspondent Mr. Taomas Bayne tripping ; but 
surely, surely he must know tbat there is no such 
drink as whiskey (with an ¢) known in Scotland, 
or, at any rate, made in Scotland. Whiskey with 
an ¢, like Home Rule, is entirely of Irish manu- 
facture. Most certainly Burns never wrote,— 

Freedom and whiskey gang thegither. 
He would as soon have thought of writing, — 
Scotch who have with Wallace bled. 


I suppote whisky is called the “ Auld Kirk” in Scot- 
land under the erroneous impression that it is by 
custom established as the drink of Scotland, as 
the Presbyterian Kirk is by Jaw established as the 
Church of Scotland. But whisky is really a com- 
paratively modern innovation, Claret and ale 
were the real “Scots drink,” and some of us rather 
resent Englishmen jumping at the conclusion that 
every Scotchman drinks whisky, just as we resent 
them jumping at the conclusion (as they all do) 
that every Scotchman wears a kilt, the truth bei 
that some of us who are sane would as soon thin 
of going about in our night-shirts as in kilts. 

J. B. Fremine. 

Glasgow. 


(We fear that we ourselves, rather than Mr, Bayne, 
aré, with Southron ignorance, responsible for the objec- 
tionable spelling.) 


“Varsat Wortp ” (8 §. vi. 46, 335).— Your 
correspondent seems to have misunderstood my 
note. Of course, I was perfectly well aware that 
“varsal” in various parts of the country is the 
form used for ‘‘ universal.” Furthermore, the 
quotations given by him were known to me at the 
time when my note was written. My note gives 
a special use of “varsal.” This use must have 
arisen from some misunderstanding of the proper 
meaning of “ ursal” or “ varsal.” 

F. O. Brexseck Teary. 


Rom (8 §. vi. 363).—In 1639 De Poincy and 
Sir Thomas Warner, the governors of the French 
and English quarters of the Island of St. Chris- 
topher, ordered the entire destruction of the 
tobacco crops, on account of the over-production 
having caused a glut in the market. The planters 
then turned their attention to the production of 
sugar, which they probably learned from the Dutch 
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trading to Brazil. Richard Lygon, who landed at 
Barbados in September, 1647, relates in his ‘ His- 
tory’ of that island, how the planters had com- 
menced sugar making five or six years before his 
arrival, and that there were then many works set 
up. He describes the distillation of spirits from 
the skimmings of the coppers, and says that this, 
the favourite drink of the colonists, was called 
kill-devil, and was sold to the shipping at the rate 
of 2s, 6d. per gallon. He never once makes use 
of the word rum. Mr. N. Darnell Davis, in his 
*Oavaliers and Roundheads in Barbados,’ quotes 
as follows from a MS. description of that island, 
to which he assigns the date 1650: ‘‘ The chiefe 
fadling they make in the Island is Rumbullion, 
alias Kill-Devill, and this is made of suggar canes 
distilled, a hott, hellish and terrible liquor.” 
V. L. Oxiver. 
Sunningbill. 


Miscellantous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


John Addington Symonds. By Horatio F. Brown. 2 vols. 
(Nimmo.) 
A very tender, discreet, and thoughtful biography is 
that compiled by Mr. Brown from the letters and un- 
finished diary of the friend whose literary executor he 
is, Not wholly his fault is it if the book will seem 
inadequate to the admirers of Symonds, and diffuse 
to those unable to read between the lines and recognize 
the principle which has influenced the selection of 
materials. To both classes of readers the memoir will 
prove painful. 
We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof om in the end despondency and madness, 
says Wordsworth. To Symonds, who claimed to rank as 
a poet, and spoke of himself as such, the second half of 
the well-known couplet alone applies. Youth, middle 
age, decline of life, all are funereal. A moral dyspectic 
Symonds derived lit'le benefit from the intel ectual 
nutriment he took, and his diary and co ndence are 
unvirile. We wish to speak of the man with all possible 
respect. He was a good scholar and a fierce and pas- 
sionate worker. He inspired strong faith and ardent 
friendship, he was capable of violent exertion, and he 
groped iu a futile and despairing way after truth. The 
complainings, of which the volumes are made up, seem 
to us none the less puling. It is not the burden of 
mankind in general beneath which he sinke, it is his 
own “private and particular grief.” Let it be granted 
that his weakness and illness claim some sympathy or 
indulgence. He himself acknowledges that rarely indeed 
has invalid or valetudinarian had chances such as he. 
Without r for expenee, and with few responsibilities 
of any kind, he could devote his whole life to the pursuit 
of health or the gratification of whim. The most active 
rtion of his life seems to have been spent at Davos 
Plats, whence he migrated to Venice or to England, 
according to his caprice, He was over fifty when he 
died, a fact which severs him widely from the Keates 
and Chattertons, with whom he might have liked to 
be associated, and but for accident or misadventure, due 
in part to his own impetuosity and objection to restraint, 
be might have been still alive. So ks his biographer, 
and so, in the delightfully written and eminently touch- 
ing account of those last moments over which she 


watched, holds his daughter. There is nothi : 
ug is nothing spec’al 


for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast. 

Yet all is weakness and ve oe Mr. Brown finds no 
sign of “ignoble melancholy.” We, at least, find no 
trace of “ divine despair.” Most of the problems which 
Symonds faced had been fronted by Musset, whose words 
he often employs, and Heine, by Goethe, Clough, Tenny- 
son, Arnold, Some are the heritage of our time. Strong 
men, such as Goethe and Tennyson, saw their way ous 
of them ; the weakling and sensualist, like Musset, suc- 
cumbed. What theories of the government of the uni- 
verse 8 nde shaped may interest moral invalids like 
himself; his doubts as to his own personal mission will 
awaken response in a still smaller circle. Symonds had 
a good university career, and did some valuable work, 
for which, according to his own statement, he was under- 
paid. He leaves behind him a name more than respect- 
able in letters. That there are pone of his work with 
which we profess complete inability to sympathize must 
not blind us to his genuine accomplishment. It is hard 
to say whether admiration or pity is the feeling that 
vails when we close these volumes, every page of which 

as been read and portions of them reread. We will, 
however, imitate the reserve of the biographer, and con- 
clude by saying that Symonds was a brilliant and an 
original man, who endeared himself to some of the best 
of his contemporaries, In that Protestant cemetery in 
Rome he sleeps, his grave “ within a pace of Tr<lawney’s 
and a band touch of Shelley's.” bere let him rest, 
For Mr, Nimmo’s two handsome vilumes, and for the 
seme 4 and the designs of successive residences of 
ymonds we have nothing but admiration. 


Fact and Fiction about Shakespeare. By Alfred Calmour. 
(Stratford-on-Avon, Boyden ; London, Williams.) 

In the often reprinted and lovingly enriched ‘ Outlines 
of the Life of Shakespeare’ of Halliwell-Phillipps, in ‘The 
Century of Praise,’ and in the works of Ingleby, Fleay, 
Malone, Collier (with some reservation), and a hundred 
others, down to Mr. Ordish, are materials in abundance for 
half a dozen works such as Mr. Calmour has now published. 
The selection has, however, been made with judgment, 
and Mr. Calmour’s volume presents in a compendious 
and an attractive form most known and trustworthy 
information concerning Shakepeare, and much diligently 
collected though unauthoritative gossip. To those with- 
out the time necessary to hunt through large volumes it 
— | be strongly recommended. It is full and accurate. 
and it deals in trenchant fashion with those who would 
fix on Shakspeare any stigma of human infirmity. It is, 
meanwhile, nobly illustrated, the views comprising por- 
traits of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and William Kemp 
dancing the morris, the birthplace, Greenwich Palace, 
Charlecote Hall, the Globe Theatre, the interiors of the 
“Swan” and the “ Red Bull,” and Robert Greene, in 
conceipt a design we do not remember to bave previousl 

seen, while the maps present London in 1593 and 161 

and part of Warwicksbire. Add to these and other views 
facsimiles of the title-page of ‘ Venus and Adoni,’ 
*Love’s Labour's Lost,’ and of extracts from various 
documents bearing upon Shakspeare or in which his 
name is mentioned, and it will be seen that an interest- 
ing and a valuable amount of matter has been brought 
together. Points on which Mr. Calmour insists are the 
chances of Shakspeare while his father was sheriff of 
Stratford having ample opportunities of seeing the stage 
performance of the Queen’s players and the companies 
of the Earl of Leicester, the Earl of Worcester, and other 
great noblemen, and on the fact that the education sup- 
plied Shakspeare in his boyhood was presumably higher 
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than has been suppored. The volume has, in short, 
genuine value and abundant interest. 


Gustavus 111. and his Contemporaries. By R. Nisbet 

Bain. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Swepise history is not a branch of study much cultivated 
in England, Thanks to Voltaire, we have a certain 
moderate acquaintance with the famous madman of the 
North—though his name has long ceased to point a 
moral or adorn a tale—but we cannot escape the 
reproach conveyed in Mr, Bain’s secondary title, that 
his subject is “an overlooked chapter of eighteenth 
century history.” This reproach he has now wiped 
away in a most thorough and satisfactory manner. Bis 
hero was a typical Vasa, endowed with a full share of 
that restlessness and Quixotic eccentricity for which his 
stock was remarkable; “a shining sort of man,” eays 
Carlyle, and that in many departments of life ; a most 
finished gentleman, with a charm of manner which none 
could resist, This romantic and histrionic perso’ 
preferred to effect his deep political schemes under the 
cover of a superficial levity. While he seemed to be 
devoted to the idle pastimes and elaborate ceremonies of 
a frivolous court he was labouring and mining all the 
while to break the power of the old and proud 
aristocracy of the country, and to transform them into a 
mere ornamental appendage of his throne. He loved 
intrigue for its own sake, and often employed finesse and 
machinations when simple courses would bave been 
equally effectual. A freethinker in matters of religion, 
he fell a victim, with the customary facility of free- 
thinkerr, to the clumsy arts of the Dousterswivels and 
Cagliostros of his time. The account of Gustavus’s aber- 
rations under the influence of the Swedenborgian 
fanatics is very entertaining. Nevertheless the Swedish 
monarchy, and the Swedish court as a centre of culture, 
attained their zenith in the Gustavan era, and in after 
ages the “Gustavan manner” was a synonym for the 
acme of good breeding. 

Mr. Bain has brought to his work two high qualifica- 
tions, without which no historian can comm auccess, 
He possesses a wide and accurate acquaintance with the 
materials, especially the origina! documents, on which 
his history was to be based, and he is the master of a 
bright and attractive style, which makes hie work as 
interesting as it is instructive, (In a parenthesis we may 
demur to the Anglo-French a outrance, i. 70, and cap-d- 
pied, i. 221.) To his second volume Mr. Bain has 
appended a full and able sketch of Swedish literature and 
of the literary men who found in Gustavus a generous 
pa 


Yer one more follower of ‘N. & 4 is announced, 
This is Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries, 
edited by W. J. Hardy, F.8.A., of which the first 
quarterly number appears. It is a vigorous bantling, 
and has every prospect of outlasting its compeers. A 
well-executed portrait of Queen Elizabeth is given, and 
there are — articles of interest by well-known anti- 
uaries, including an account of the excavations at the 
igbgate barrow. 


Tue January number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society, beginning the fifth volume, opens with a deeply 
interesting account by Lyon King of Arms of ‘ The Gray 
Bequest to the Lyon Office,’ a fine bequest of our 
lamented contributor Mr, J. M. Gray, curator of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, which also appears 
in the present number of ‘N.& Q.’ Mr. James Roberts 


Brown describes the book-plate of Robert Vyner, of 
Swakely, a reproduction of which forms the frontispiece. 
The secretary and editor pays a generous tribute to the 
late Frederick Warnecke, a vice-president of the society. 


Among the numerous illustrations are some specimens 
of Japanese book-plates, 

Tue Century for January continues Mr. Sloane’s ‘ Life 
of Napoleon parte,’ the latest instalment deal 
with the portion of Bonaparte’s life, 1791 to 1795, in 
which his revolutionary aspects asserted themselves and 
the signs of coming influence were traced. It is superbly 
illustrated. First comes a very interesting portrait of 
Elise Bonaparte, subsequently Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 
This is followed by Philippotteaux's portrait of Bona- 
parte as Lieutenant-Colonel of the First Battalion of 
Corsica, and by numerous other pictures of surpassing 
interest, ‘ The Armour of Old J apan * has much interest 
for antiquaries. Govaert Flinck’s portrait of a y 
girl is reproduced, and there are some illustrations 
Mr. Maxim's ‘ Experiments in Aerial Navigation.’ 


In Scribner’s Magazine is an account of ‘ American 
Wood Engravers,’ with many specimens of the work of 
Henry Wolf. Mr. Noah Brooks has a paper, illustrated 
with portraite, of ‘ The Beginning of American Parties.’ 
* The Going of the White Swan’ is a touching story from 
Labrador, embodying some folk-lore superstition. A 

em by Dr. Conan Doyle is given, and a new novel by 

eorge Meredith is begun, 


Mr. U. Maaas, the well-known bookseller, of Padding- 
ton Green, whose shop has long been a favourite haunt 
of collectorz, has retired, leaving his business to his sons, 
B. D. and H, P. Maggs, 


Mr, J. M. Cowpsr’s second series of ‘ Canterbury 
Marriage Licences’ (1619 to 1660) is now at the binder’s, 
and will be ready for delivery next month. 


Mer. Exxtiot Stock announces for early publication 
the eighth section of ‘The History of the De-nery of 
Bicester,’ containing an account of the parishes of ey, 
Bucknell, Caverefield, and Stoke Lyne. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

C, 8. H. (*Tabor”).—“A small drum, ordinarily 
beaten by a man playing a pipe ” (Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music’). Also “a kind of lute or guitar, with a long 
neck and six brass strings” (‘Century Dict.’), In the 
well-known picture of William Kemp dincing the m 
the man who accompanies him is beating on a tabor 
playing a pipe. 

Erratom.—P, 12, col. 2, 1. 11 from bottom, for “ in- 
dentified ” read identified. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DeceMBER 10th and 
and Tth and 2ist, 1995, contains a BIBLIO- 
att of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 


Honest Water which ver man i’ the mire.” 
mon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


e 99 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 


Londen Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s.; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
an = or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-bottles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 


JOHANNIS CO., Lrp., 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 
8 BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustrations, 

Vel. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are eo in Works of Art, By the late V 
= F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, wi 
umerous Corrections and Additions, by the Ray. AU- 
GUSTUS D.D, Forming Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr, Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together. with the “ditional Matter 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
= Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


BRAND & CO's 
BEEF 
BOULLLon. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the tomer of all. 

Sold b ipal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the Aw Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, W. 


RUEL ONLY TO BE KIND.”—Much un- 
necessary suffering is inflicted under the above excuse. If one 

is not very well, feels out of om | basa touch of the bile, and expe- 
riences an one is id to take some 
disagreeable medicine. It is kindness in the guise of cruelty, we are 
told. As a matter of fact, sen medicines are no |ooger neces- 
sary. HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS OINTMENT —the world-famed 
remed 


disorders of the and liver, take the Pills ; 
and use the Ointment for gout, lumbago, rheumatism, &c. 


found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; M 

Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. Large 
post Svo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
; or neatly bound, w edges, Ils, Large- 
Edition, cloth, 1s, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 
mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan In of Schools in the 
A New » Revised. 2 vols. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I, Its NATURE -_ BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common O g it. 


Part IL An =xPeanaTo0e! of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD'S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, 74.; or on fine paper, 14, ; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 4 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; Ro 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


London: J, WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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JANUARY, 1895, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c.:— 


A DAY among the CHILTERNS. DAVID CROWHURST’S ORDEAL A 
tory. 
A CENTURY of FEMININE FICTION. | wo PRESIDENCY CAPITALS. 


A CEIBYV EX ENTS of MODERN| ANOTHER BATCH of TRADITIONS, 
¥ IN the DAYS of the GRAND TOUR. 
FERMA) 
A VERY MODERN HISTORIAN. Story. 
The WAGES of SELF-DENIAL. A Story. |« THRIFT.” A Story. 
INCREDULITY. The HAPPY LAND. 


ALSO— 
THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


TIME’S CUNNING. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS and MARGARET MOULE. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 
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